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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, 


From May 26th, to June 22d, 1812, 


High Water at Leith, 
For July 1812. 


Day. | Morn. , Even. 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
W. 17 448 10 
1812. |Barom.|Thermom. Rain. , Weather, Th. 28 35/9 1 
May N. N. F. 319 2719 54 
26) 30. | 54/69/02 | Rain [Sa. 4/10 2110 47 
27| 29.75 | 52 | 64 | 0.02 | Showers Sue 5/11 14/11 42 
28} 29.8 50 | 66 | 0.01 M. 6/12 10/123 35 
29} 2°.82 | 48 | 65 | —— Cloudy Tue 7— —j 1 6 
30 | 29.82 | 49 | 67 | 0.02 | Showers|W- 8) 1 34/2 
Junel| 29.7 | 50 | 68 | 0.01 | Shawers)F- 10} S$ 21) 47 
2| 99.851 49168|——1| Clear 11] 4 11) 4 $5 
3} 30. 58 | 70 Su. 12) 4 595 
4) 30.1 51 | 70 M. 15) 5 44,56 6 
5| 30.21 | 54 | 72 Tu. 14,6 28) 6 49 
6| $0.25 | 55 | 77 W. 15,7 117 
7| 30.82 | 60 | 76 Th. 16) 7 52) 8 13 
8| $0.55 | 58 | 72 Fr. 17) 8 35) 8 56 
9} 20.42 | 58 | 74 Sa. 1819 199 41 
10| 30.4 7173 Su. 19)10 510 28 
11| 30.25 | 57 | 73 M. 20/10 5311 17 
30.6 58 | 69 Tu. 21j11 4312 
13} 29.95 | 55 | 66 W. 2212 36— — 
14} 29.55 | 56 | 69 | 0.01 | Showers|Zh. 23) 1 4) 1 S2 
35| 29.56 | 56 | 72 | —— Clear 24,1 27 
16| 29.7 | 58} 70 | 0.03 | Showers|5@ 25) 2 55) 3 23 
7| 29.81 | 501 66/038] Rain Sue 3 50|3 17 
29.82 | 51 | 66 | 0.01 | Showers M. 27) 4 44) 5 11 
19] 29.3 | 50 | 60} 0.25 | Rain Tue 37/6 4 
20); 29.48 | 51 | 61 W. 296 55 
21{ 29.75 | 51 | 64} 043 |— ‘Th. 7 23-7 48 
22] 299 |49|64|——! Clear |Fr 31) 8 1d 8 41 

+ MOON’S PHASES 

| For suzy, 1812. 
Apparent time as nburgh. 

D. M. H. 
Quantity Of TAIN, 1.47 i.ast Quart. 140 7 even. 
New Moon 8 O 5 ever, 
First Quart.16 12 2 aftern. 
Ez Moon £4 32 5 worn, 


July 10. Royal Burghs meet. 


1}. Court of Session rises. 
past 2 morn, 


23. Sun enters Leo 5 m. 


30. Dog Days begin. 
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Sots Magasine, 


AND 


EDINBURGH LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


FOR JUNE 1812. 


Description of Blairston, the Seat of 
David Cathcart, Esg. Advocate. 


See seat, the residence of a gen- 
teman wellknowninthiscity, by 
his professional eminence, is situat- 
ed in the centre of Ayrshire; and 
in a part of that county rich, culti- 
vated, and rapidly improving. The 
river Doon, on which it lies, is not 
only distinguished by its beautiful 
scenery, but has become a classical 
Stream, in consequence of Burns 
having been born in its neighbour- 
hood, and having celebrated it in 
many of his poems. Near its bank 
are situated, not only the cottage 
which gave birth to that immortal 
bard, but Alloway Kirk, the scene of 
his highly humourous productien of 
Tam O” ‘Shanter. 


Journal of a Tour from Valencia to 
Tarragona. 


iv would be unpardonable to 
* Pass over such a town as Valen- 
Cia without a few words of descrip- 


tion. The truth, however is, that 
we saw little ef the town. We 
cursorily enter into the detail 
which its antiquity and celebrity 
merit. 

We visited the market place. 
The market answered the expecta- 
tions which the richness or the 
country had raised. Fruits, vege- 
tables, plants, and flowers, were 
displayed in heaped profusion, and 
ail in the freshness of nature, and 
in the brightest and most radiant 
tropical colours. The prices were 
very cheap. I should conceive 
that one hundred per annum would 
enable a man to live as well as on 
a thousand in England. 

The silk hall forms one of the 
fronts ot the market; it is a noble 
building ; the roof is supported by 
eight twisted columns, and eight 
pilasters. In this room the silk is 
exposed to sale, like the cloths in 
our cloth halis in the north. The 
silk trade has of course suffered 
from the state of the country, but 
it still exists ina sufficient degree 
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to render Valencia rich, abundant, 
and populous. 

From the silk hal! we visited the 
poultry and fish markets, which 
are plentifully supplied, and nearly 
as cheap as the fruit. Legs, 
wings, and gizzards ot fowls, are 
sold separately, as joints of beef 
and i in our markets The 
city is supphed with malt by one 
contractor. ‘This is a grievance 
whieh we must hope will soon be 
terminated. | 

The streets are narrow and ir- 


regular; at the ends of some of 


them are areas fer turning car- 
riages, miscalled squares. These 
streets are tolerably well lighted at 
night, and patroled by watchmen, 
called serenos. 

No part of the town is paved; 
owing to the peasants tenaciously 
adhering to their immemorial right 


of sweeping and carrying away the- 


manure made in the streets for 
their land. These peasants, how- 
ever, are under the care of the po- 
hee, and cannot sweep without a 
ticket, for which they pay a fixed 
price. 

We ascended the tower of the 
cathedral that we might have a 
better view of the neighbouring 
country. From this elevation the 
city appears to be situated in an al- 
most unterminable garden of un- 
fading verdure, and blooming a- 
bundance, skirted and protected 
en three sides by a chain of moun- 
tains, and open te the ocean on the 
last. In one view I beheld not less 
than two hundred hamlets, one 
cluster of houses scattered amidst 
vineyards, woods of olive, mulberry, 
almond, fig trees, and silver poplers, 
oranges, and citron groves, fields of 
various hues, green with the youn 
tice, red with the tomalas, an 
yellow with melons, divided by 
stately aloes and pomegranates, 
ees the rich crimson of their 
dell-blossoms, and embellished by 


the romantic appearance of the 
Asiatic palm. The animating gaie- 
ty of the beautiful country houses, 
and white cottages, half concealed 
in foilage, was relieved by the 
more solemn gleam of convents 
amidst the verdure of their cypress- 
es. Add to these images innu- 
merable channels of water inter- 
secting this paradise in every di- 


rection, roads covered with peas- 


ants, boats and cattle in a lively mo- 
tion, and the whole scene illumine- 
ted by a brilliant sun, seen beam- 
ing through a sky of cloudless 
azure, and you may form some in- 
perfect conception of this heavenly 
country. 

In one of the porches of this 
cathedral we saw a crowd of the 
lower orders assembled, and we 
heard two peasants pleading their 
cause before six rustic judges, ap- 
pointed to decide the petty causes 
which might arise between the 
market people. This is the court 
of Pie Poudre formerly used in 
England, and I believe still prac- 
tised in Bartholomew Fair. 

The ladies of Valencia are hanc- 
some, but have the common fault 
of the Spaniards, bad teeth. They 
are inordinately fond of sweet- 
meats, and ridiculously endeavour 
to increase their beauty by cover- 
ing their face with patches. Par- 
ties are very frequent in Valenciz, 
and foreigners find a good recep- 
tion. The chairs are made of une- 
qual heights so as to accommodate 
persons of different statures. The 
principal decoration of the interior 
of the houses is in the floors of the 
apartments, which are composed 
of China tiles; these are at once 
cool and handsome, being a white 
cream ground, painted with flow- 
ers in a brilliant and happy style of 
colouring, highly varnished, and 
shining like polished steel. 

The favourite amusements at 
these parties are concerts, — 
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the visitors take a part. The only 
instruments used are the guitars. 
The ladies sing very agreeably, 
and obey an invitation to do so 
very readily. The refreshments at 
these parties are ices, cakes, and 
sweetmeats. 

Having remained at Valencia 
some days, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber 1809, we took our leave of it 
in acallsa, which we had hired for 
twenty dollars to carry us all the 
way to Tarragona. Our first stage 
was to Murviedro, the antient Sa- 

ntum. ‘The road to it was through 
a most delightful part of the valley. 

After having proceeded some dis- 
tance, we beheld its Moorish walls 
and towers, crowning the summit 
of a long mountain, and, after a 
ride of about 10 miles, entered the 
town, and alighted at a nest and 
comfortable posada. We were na- 
turally anxious to visit the remains 
ef Saguntum; a city which, ac- 
cording to Pliny and Strabo, was 
founded by a colony of Greciane 
from Zante, two hundred years be- 
fore the Trojan war. The ruins 
still bespeak the splendour and 
former greatness of this city, which 
obtained a high renown under the 
valiant Saguntius, sunk under the 
Castilians, rose again under the 
Komans, and finally fell under the 
yoke of the Moors. 

Tn ascending the mountain, we 
visited the semicircular Roman 
theatre, which lies a little above 
the base, und which is ina state of 
considerable preservation; its prosce- 
nim, seat, entrance, galleries, 
and some of its rooms, remaining. 
From the seat to the south, for- 


merly appropriated to the courte-- 


“ins, there is a most enchanting 
Prospect of part of the town, some 
Convents, and the exquisite coun- 
ty, which surrounds the whole. 
car the theatre are fragments of 
columns and other remains of tem- 
» and a vast cistern: and from 


the Moorish walls we beheld the 
repetition of the same mugniticent 
scenery, which we had se often 


seen before, only with the novelty 


ot being placed nearer to the sea, 
and including a distant view of the 
citv of Valencia. 

Sept 21. Early this morning we 
left Murviedro, upon a fine road 
through a country covered with 
vineyards. We passed through 
Almenara, a small town at the 
base of a mountain, and the village 
of Cheves, wheace the country 
opens into a most delightful land- 
scape of cultivated ground, olive 
groves, and the most luxuriant 
vineyards. We dined at the sinall 
walled town called Nulez. Hall a 
league from Villa Real we crossed 
the river Mijores, over a noble 
bridge of free-stone. Villa Real is 
an handsome modern town, built 
upon the side of the ancient one of 
the same name. This country, once 
the scene of bloody wars, now pre- 
sents nothing but the most delight- 
ful scenery and abundant fertility ; 
the fields being interspersed with 
clusters of trees, and the intervals 
of the walls presenting some lovely 
views of the sea. The heights are 
all crowned by Martello towers. 
Through scenery like this we reach- 
ed the town of Castello de Plano, 
where we slept. This town had 
nothing in it which invited or de- 
manded our attention. It is forty 
miles from Murvicdro. 

We entered Tortosa, which is 
about thirteen miles from the sea, 
and nineteen from the mouth of 
the Ebro, over a bridge of boats. 
This city is defended by an antient 
wall, with severel bastions, part of 
which stand upon rocks of granite 
about 180 feet high, and part close 
toa plain. It has an appearance, 
therefore, of great strength. At- 
ter passing through a number of 
crowded streets, and «a good 
equare, we reached our inn. The 
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population of Tortosa is about 
20,000, and the whole of it was in 
bustle and confusion from an ex- 
pectation of the French. The 
cathedral is a vast and noble edi- 
fice ; the bases of some cf its pil- 
lars are faced with marble, of 
which the province produces some 
most brilliant and beautiful species. 
The citadel stands on an eminence, 
and contains nearly a mile within 
its area, in which the barracks are 
situated. The prospects ot the en- 
virons of the city, of the distant 
country, the mountains, and the 
windings of the Ebro, from this e- 
levation are surprising. Our din- 
ner was rendered pleasing by the 
martial music which accompanied 
it: all was the noise of drums, the 
bustle of recruits drillmg, and 
marching off to join the patriotic 
army. ‘The men, as I have said, 
bear a strong resemblance to Eng- 
lish yeomen ; they had a boldness, 
an activity, and an apparent hardi- 
hood, which promised much. 

Upon quitting Tortosa we enter- 
ed a most flourishing and beautiful 
country, abounding with mountain 
scenery, and numerous picturesque 
masses of hills and rocks crowned 
with trees. This province is called 
the Switzerland of Spain, and is 
said to be subject to as many vicis- 
situdes of weather as England 
itselt. We slept at the smail vil- 
lage called Carillon. 

Sept. 23. Qur journey this day 
was through the same delightful 
and romantic scenery, over un ex- 
cellent road, along which we fre- 
gn met with carts drawn by 
our and five mules. We dined at 
Cambrills, a small dirty town, 
very near the sea, where we found 
the wine very excellent. The 
women wear large car-rings, which 
descend in families. 

We continued forwards, and, 
after passing Villa Seca, -a neat 
and Hourishing town, we saw the 
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steeples and towers of Reus risinj 
from an extensive and weil cultiva- 
ted plain to the north-west of Tar- 
ragona, and the convents, church- 
es, elevated buildings, and ram- 
parts of the latter, seated on a 
chain of rocks, and presenting a 
hanasome and imposing appearance 
at a distance. We crossed the 
river Francoli, and close to the 
gates of the city saw the limbs of 
traitors nailed to posts, to which la- 
bels were affixed, reciting their 
crimes and sentence. Atter as- 
cending a craggy eminence, and 
passing a redoubt, we entered the 
city of Tarragona, through the 
principal street, which runs the 
whole length of it. It was hal 
choaked up with shot, shells, and 
cannon, and crowded with officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could be 
more miserable than the inn to 
which we were conducted. 

From the ramparts of the city 
there is one of the most beautiiul 
views in Spain. Tarragona is the 
capital of a province, and is said to 
have been fortified by Scipio a- 
gainst the Carthaginians. A few 
Punic and many Roman antiquities 
are still to be found there ; amongst 
the latter is still to be seen the 
house of the Roman proconsul, 
which now forms part of the palace 
of the archbishop, and on the walis 
of which are several inscriptions. 
There are likewise a portal ofa tem- 
ple, a cireus, and an amphitheatre. 

( Military Chronicle.) 


Monthly Memoranda in Naiural 
History. 

‘HE progress of vegeta- 
the beginning of 
the month, continued, as in the 
latter half of May, to be wonder- 
fully rapid. The time of flowering 
of various trees and herbs, however, 
was necessarily, owing to the !- 
clement weather of April, 
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ably later than usual. Hawthorn 
to shew its blossoms on the 
19th; but was not generally in 
flower before the 16th. After the 
middle of the month a good deal of 
rain fell. The corns, potatoes and 
grass are all reported to be very 
mising crops; and turnips have 
on sown in favourable weather. 
Feroe Isiands.—The accounts of 
these northern islands by Debes 
and Landt, though pretty satistac- 
tory concerning their zoology and 
botany, are quite deficient on the 
subject of their mineralogy. It has 
been long known that some of the 
finest specimens of zeolites and cal- 
cedonies to be found in the collec- 
tions on the Continent were brought 
from the Feroe Islands to Copen- 
hagen ; but our information con- 
cerning the mineralogy of the 
islands still remains extremely un- 
certain and defective*. From the 
descriptions of Captain Born and 
Mr Landt we can only gather, that 
the islands consist chiefly or entirely 
of what ure termed trap-rocks, and 
that a considerable poréion of these 
rocks belong to the division distin- 
guished by the title of newest floetz. 
Basaltes are described as abound- 
mg ; and under this name seem to 


be included basalt, greenstone, and 


greenstone-porphyry, when they as- 
sume the columnar shape. A lotiy 
sea-cliff detached from M yggenaes, 
one of these islands, forms one of 
the most curious mineralogical 
scenes. In the precipitous face of 
this cliff, about twenty successive 
of rock are displayed; and if 

We understand aright the loose 
and unscientific report of Landt, 
the stratification of basalt, and its 
alternation with amygdaloid, slate- 
y, and coa}, is here exceliently 
seen. We understand that two dis- 


pe ‘The memoirs of a Danish Natural His- 

‘Ory Society published within these few 

Years, contain, we believe, an account of 
Feroes, particularly of their mineralo- 

8Y. with views, charts, &c. ; but no cop 


¥ the work has yet reached this country. 


tinguished philosophers of this place 
= George Mackenzie, Bart. and 

homas Allan, Esq.) are at pre- 
sent engaged in an investigation of 
these islands; and we may express 
a hope that the public may be made 
acquainted with the result ef their 
observations. 

West Greenland. The accounts 
of West Greenland (or the east 
coast of Davis’ Straits) and of the 
Danish and Moravian settlements 
there, by Hans and Paul Egede 
and by Crantz, are doubtless in- 
teresting ; but they throw very lit- 
tle light on the zoology, botany or 
mineralogy of that extensive coun- 
try and its numerous islands. The 
mineralogy of West Greenland has 
become particularly interesting since 
the capture of a Danish vessel re- 


turning from that country—the 


Fruhling, which was condemned in 
Leith. This prize had on board a 
collection of miverals, containing a 
great quantity of Cryolite, with se- 
veral other rare and some new mi- 
nerals, particularly the Allanite and 
Sodalite, of which Dr T. Thomson 
last year read descriptions and ana- 
lyses before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Mr Wormskiold, a 
Danish naturalist, has just sailed 
from Leith, in a vessel called the 
Vreden, for the settlement of Got- 
haab (Good Hope) in Baal’s River. 
This gentleman intends to spend 
the remainder of this summer in the 
neighbourhood of thai settlement. 
Next season, he purposes to travel 
to the southern extremity of the 
peninsula; and in the following 
year to go us far north as Disco 
Island, He has a draughtsman 
with him, to make figures for the 
Flora Danica, at the expence of the 
Danish Government. His zoolo- 
gical and mineralozical geollections 
are to be entirely for his own be- 
hoof. The Freden carries out a 
supply of provisions for the three 
Moravian missions at Hernhut, 
Lichtenfels, nad Leihtenau, as well 
as for the Danish scttlements; all 
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ef which, it is said, have of jate 

been reduced to the utmost extre- 

mities by want. N. 
Edinburgh, Fune 1812. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 
Jacturcs, Chemistry, Sctence, and 
the Fine Aris. 


FEMIL forty fourth exhibition of 

the Royal Academy contains 
940 works ot art, in painting, draw- 
mg, and sculpture, most of then 
above mediocrity. The chief his- 
torical pieces are by Hilton, Trum- 
bull, West, Craig, Northcote, and 
Turner. The best portraits are by 
Owen, Lawrence, Beechey, Phillips, 
Lonsdale, Shee, and Howard. The 
principal landscapes by Daniell, 
Constable, Callcott, and Varington. 
Vhe vulgar lite by Carse, Bird, Fra- 
zer, and Wilkie. The chief draw- 
ings by Craig, Westall, Buck, Var- 
ley, and Wilson. The architecture 
by Seane, Wyatt, Gandy, Porden, 
Inwood, & Tapper. And, the sculp- 
ture by VFlaxman, Garrard, Chan- 
trey, lurnerelli, Nollekens, Dawe, 


aod Bacon. The chef d@’@uvres of 


the Exhibition are, Owen’s portrait 
o! the Chancellor, Lawrence’s hem- 
ble m Cato, Hilton’s Christ Restor- 
ing the Blind, and Craig’s Christ 
Feeding the Multitude: it is, how- 
ever, an invidious task to name par- 
ticular pieces in a congregation of so 
much excellence, particularly as 
many other artists have enthusiastic 
vdmuirers, and as there is no infalli- 
ble criterion of absvlute beauty in 
works of art. 

A new philosaphical Society has 
been established in Dublin, on a 
plan somewhat different trom those 
already existing in that city. Its 
object is to promote the cultivation 
pt chemistry, mineralogy, and other 
branches of natural history; and it 
means to concentrate its attention 
to these pursuits exclusively. The 


members, desirous of paying the 


greatest and only tribute of respect 
in their power to the venerable and 


illustrious Mr. Kirwan, greatly die 
tinguished in the first rawk of plulo- 
sophers, for a long continued course 
ot labours, equally useful to the 
world and creditable to himselt, 
have resolved upon establishing 
themselves under the name of the 
Kirwanian Soctety. 

M. Fiesentrom, now at Peters- 
burgh, lately travelled through S:- 
beria, as far as the Frozen Ocean, 
trom whence he visited two islands, 
called the Holy Islands. He there 
found a vast number of skeletons of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, eleph- 
ant, and whale-fish, from whence he 
considers these uninhabited islands 
as the burial places of unknown gen- 
erations. e has also found the 
claws and pinions of a bird which 
must have been at least three times 
the size of the Condor of South A- 
merica, which is the largest of all 
that are known of the feathered 
creation, and the wings of which, 
when extended, measure from fit- 
teen to sixteen feet. In both the 
islands, pathways were discernible, 
which must have been made by 
wild beasts. From all these circum- 
tances, it is supposed, there must bea 
continental land extending from the 
80th degree of the pole, and which 
must be chiefly inhabited by white 
bears and black ravens, who are 
particularly fond of the climate. 

M. F. Keienlin, in his micellane- 
ous works, states, that Marianne 
Fisher, aged 24 years, who was un- 
der the care of Dr Heini, in the 
hospital at Friburgh, from the mont! 
of January, to December, 1811, dis- 
charged one frog, three small cray- 
fish, fifty-two and eiglit 
worms, from the stomach. Dr 
Heini, attributed the cause to the 
waters of a march, which this young 
woman frequently drank, in the pre- 
vious month of August. 

In July last, the skeleton of aman, 
ten feet three inches high, was dug 
up in the valley of Masara, in Sicily. 

uman skeletons of a gigantic size, 
have heretofore been found in the 
same spot, 
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Scotland 


Memoirs of the late Sir Andrew Bal- 
fur. By Dr Walker, late Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Anpktw BALFour was the 
i youngest son of Sir Michael 
Balfour* of Denmiln in Fifeshire, 


* The surname of the family of Balfour 
was probably derived from the ancient 
castle of Halfore, upon the river of Gre in 
Fife. From this family sprang several 
branches, which, at different periods, af- 
forded many considerable en, both in 
arms and letters. 

The head of one of these branches, Bal- 
four of Balgarvy, who was employed upon 
several embassies by James VI., was 
ereated a Peer by that monarch, anno 
1607, by the title of Lord Burleigh, 

In the reign of James II. of Scot- 
land, James Balfour, a younger son of 
Balfour of Balgarvy, acquired the estate 
of Denmiln, in the western part of Fife, 
in the parish of Abdie. Soon after the 
death of his sovereign, this genticinen fell 
in the action at Roxburgh Castle; and his 
son John was slain with James IV. at 
Flowden Ficld. He again was succeeded 
by his son Patrick, and afterwards by his 
grandson Alexander, who was father to 
Sir Michael Balfour of Denmiln, Bart., 
whé lived in the reign of Charles J. 

This Sir Michael had five sons and 
nine daughters. 

His eldest son, was Sir James Balfour, 
Bart., of Kinnaird, Lyon King at arms*. 

lis second, Alexander, was a clergy- 
man, remarkable for many excellent quali- 
fications, 

dhe third, Michael, was Laird of Ran- 
derston, 

was Sir David Balfour of 

Oret, Bart., Lord of Session and of Jus- 
Uciary. 

The fifth, and youngest, Andrew, was 

the 


Sir James Baltour prosecuted 
great ardour the History and Anti- 
of Scotland ; upon which subjects 
re are many of his manuscripts still 
pa inthe Advocates Library. He 
by Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
tes 1., anno 1633. Previous to 
stitution of this order, in the year 
there were no hereditary kuights in 


June 1812, 
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and was born at that place, on the 
sth of January 1630+. His edu- 
cation at school being finished, he 
studied philosophy at the university 
of St Andrews, where he received 
the degree of Master of Arts. Dur- 
ing this period, his education was 
conducted by his brother, Sir 
James, who was no less than thirty 
years older than himself, and an ac- 
complished scholar}. Here, his 
early attachment to botany appeur- 
ed, which first led him to the study 
of the practice of physic |j. 

On his removal trom the univer- 
sity, he went to London, about the 
year 1650, where he was conver- 
sant with the celebrated Harvey, 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, Dr Glisson, 
Dr Charleten, and Sir John Wed- 
derburn, physician to the king, 
who chiefly directed his medical 
studics 

Upon going to France, the year 
afters, he went first to Blois, 
where he remained for a consider- 
able time. His inducement to visit 
that place, was the botanic garden 
of the duke of Orleans, which was 
then the first in Europe, and kept 
by the celebrated Morrison. Here 
be contracted an intimate friend- 
ship with that great botanist, which 
coutinued unimpaired while they 
lived. 

From thence he went to Paris, 
which was for a long time his fixed 


the gentleman, whose history makes the 
subject of this memoir 

sir Michael, the father of the above fae 
mily, lived to see his pregeny amount te 
three hundred 3 and his youusyest son, Sar 
Andrew, informed Sir Robert Sibbald, 
that he bad seen six hundred persons 
sprung from his father. 

+ Memoria Balfouriana, p. 47. 

* Baifour’s Letters, Praef. p. 3. 

|| Mein. Balf. p. 46. 

ibid. pp. 49, 50. 

§ He went first abroad anno 1657, and 
did not again return to scotland til) L600. 
Mem. p. 9%. 
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residence ; and where, with great 
ardour he pursued his education as 
a physician. The lectures and con- 
versations of Rioalus, Moreau, Gu- 
enotius, De la Chamble, and Patin, 
the practice of the public hospitals, 
the opportunities of private dissec- 
tion, and his studies in the botanic 
garden, qualified him to appear, as 
afterwards he always did, with dig- 
nity in his profession. 

Atier this, he travelled through 
the whole of France, in company 
with an English knight of the name 
of Watkinson-Pelior, with whom 
he came to England, and remained 


for some time at that gentleman’s 


seat in’ Yorkshire. On his return 


to France, he maintained a public 
disput: ition in. the university of 


Caen, © De Venae Sectione in Dy- 
senteria,” when he obtained the 
degree ot Batchelor in Medicine, 
and afterwards that of Doctor, in 


the same univ ersity, on the 20th of 


Se ptember 1661, in the thirty-tirst 
year of his age, and after eleven 
years spent in the study of medicine 
with the greatest advantages. 

Soon atter this, coming over to 
London, he was introduced to 
Charles the second ; and was nomi- 
nated by the king as the most  pro- 
per person to travel abroad as go- 
vernor to the young earl of Roches- 
ter. After four years absence, he 
returned with him trom Italy, in the 
year looy. During this tour, he 
endeavoured, and at the time, not 
without an appearance of success, 
to recal that abandoned young no- 
bleman to the paths of virtue, and 


to inspire him with the love of 


learning and of study. Rochester 
himself often acknowle dged, and to 
Bishop Burnet* in particular, only 
three days before his death, how 
much he was bound to love and ho- 
nour Dr Balfour, to whom, next to 


* Bishop Burnet’s Life of the Earl of 
Rochester, p 3. 


his parents, he thought he owed 
more than to all the world. 


From the accounts we have of 


him, and trom his own letters, he 
appears to have been a studious ob- 
server of the antiquities, laws, cus- 
toms, and manners of the countrics 
through which he passed. Their 
manufactures he carefnily examin- 
ed, of which he has given an eX- 
ample in his description of the salt- 
works of Brouage. He made it his 
business to visit their laboratories 
and shops, and to be weil intormed 
concerning their drugs and manner 
of practice. Asa naturalist, he ex- 
amined their gardens and cabincts, 
traversed the woods and mountains ; 
nor suffered any extraordinary pro- 
ductions or phenomena, w within his 
reach, to pass unnoticed. His re- 
sidence he always prolonged in 
seats of jearning. An intercou- 
with the men most celebrated in 
letters, was one of his principal ob- 
jects ; and their corre spondence he 
enjoyed and cultivated afterwards 
in his own country. Being pre vious 
to Mr Ray, he appears, in tine, to 
have set the first example of a liter- 
ary and scientitic traveller in mo- 
dern times. 

We are informed by Sir Robert 
Sibbald, that in his Itinerary, which 
probably does not now exist, were 
engrossed the most instructive ob- 
servations upon Vesuvius, the Cam- 
pi Phle ‘eract, the Monte Nuovo, 
and their productions ; as also upon 
the Italian Baths, the Bononian 
Phosphorus, and on his travels in 
the Alpst+. 

At Niples, he executed the mos: 
satisfactory experiments that had 
then been made, upon the Grotto 
del Cane. With great sagacity, he 
drew from them a conclusion, 
which of late years has been de- 


+ Mem. Balf. pp. 59, 60, 61. See also, 

a curious fact regarding the Bonomi 
stone, in Balfour's Letters, p. 211. 
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monstrated by the experiments of 
Dr Priestly, “ That the vapour of 
that famous grotto, is the same 
aerial fluid with what prevails in the 
coal mines of this country, by the 
name of the Choke Damp.”” 

Having spent fifteen years in tra- 
vels of this Kind, he returned home 
et last, loaded, as it were, with 
the spoils of foreign nations. 

He brought with him the best li- 
brary, especially in medicine and 
natural history, that had till then 
appeared im Scotland ; and not only 
these, but a perfect knowledge of 
the languages in which they were 
written ; likewise many unpublished 
MSS. of learned men; A series of 
antique medals, modern medallions, 
and pictures and busts, to form the 
painter and the architect. The re- 
markable arms, vestments, and or- 
naments of foreign countries: Nu- 
merous mathematical, philosophical, 
and chirurgical instruments, which 
he not only possessed but used ; 
with operations in surgery, till then 
unknown in this country: A com 
plete cabinet, with al) the simples 
of the materia medica, and new 
compositions in pharmacy; and 
large collections of: the Fossils, 
Plants, and Animals, not only ot 
the foreign countries he traversed, 
but of the most distant parts or the 
world*, 

These treasures of learniug, im- 
orted into a country where the 
ike had not been formerly seen, 
made a considerable figure, and 
drew the eyes of all who had any 
taste for letters. But they were 
Not so much designed for show, by 
the proprietor, as for use. It was 
hot a mere rage for collecting, that 


* Mem. Balf. pp. 63--67. ‘The whole 
Plants preserved in his travels, bound in 
a volumes, were in his museum af- 
frit was placed in the College of Edin- 
burgh. p. 53... But this collection, 


which would now be of great value, has 
“nee Cisappeared, 


put him to so much labour and ex- 
pence. These valuable materials 
for the purposes of medicine and na- 
tural history, he dedicated through 
his whole lite, as he did at last, to. 
the service of the public. 

When he returned to Scotland, 
he took up his residence in the city 
of St Andrews, where he practised 
as a physicain. Here he employed 
his leisure hours in the studies of 
anatomy and natural history. Here 
he first introduced into Scotland 
the dissection of the human body ; 
and may thereby be considered, as 
having laid the foundation of any 
honour, that this country may have 
since acquired in medicine.—In the 
course of his dissections, he found 
a foetus of four months, lodged in 
the Fallopian tube, which was tor 
many years afterwards preserved in 
his museum +. 

He collected and investigated 
the indigenous plants of the coun- 
try.— He discovered the Ligusti- 
cum scot’cum, Linon. then unknown 
to botanists. — He first made known 
the Pulmonaria maritima, Linn. and 
the Rubus chamaemorus, Linn. as 
indigenous plants—And the Are- 
naria peplordes, Linn. he tound. from 
much experience, to be of great 
power in some cases of dysentery. 

He took every opportunity of en- 
quiring inte the natural history of 
his own country. 

He had the curiosity to send to 
the most remote islands oi the He- 
brides, for some of the bones which 
had long been currently reported to 
be the bones of Pygnics. But by 
an accurate examination he put an 


+ Palf. p. 62. 

*«* The natural history of Scotland has 
been chiefly cultivated (begun, | might 
say, and founded) by Sir Andrew Balfour 
and Sir Robert Sibbald, Doctors of Vhy- 
sic ; two of the greatest ornaments of thetr 


ec 


country and profession which this age has 
produced.” Bishop Nicholson’s Scottish 
Historical Library. Lond. 1702. p. sv. ' 
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end to that legendary tale, and 
shewed them to be the bones of 
sea birds*. 

He examined with still greater 
care, the Concha anatifera, or Bar- 
nacle shell, that marvellous and 
boasted production of the Scottish 
seas, in marvellous times ; and over- 
threw the romantic ideas, which 
till then had been entertained con- 
cerning it. He had drawings made 
of the animal, and wrote an essay 
on the subject, which appear now 
to be lost. In these, however, he 
for the first time undeceived the 
learned world, who, for above a 
century, had been made to believe, 
concerning this animal, incredible 
things. He exposed the error, 
which till then prevailed, of its 
into a 
bird. By an accurate dissection, 
he demonstrated the structure of 
the sucker tube, by which it ad- 
heres to sea plants and to the bot- 
toms of ships. He was the only na- 
turalist who had as yet observed 
the eggs of this animal; which he 
found to be of a blue colour, and 
upon boiling to become red; and 
trom his discoveries declared it to 
be a distinct genus of testaceous 
animal, which only propagated its 
own kind+, 

He was the first who detected in 
our seas the Tetraodon Mo/a, Linn. 
or Sun-tish, an animal very rarely 
seen. He first persuaded the peo- 
ple in this country to eat the Anar- 
thices Lepus, Linn. or Sea-cat; 
whose forbidding aspect had made 
them always abstain from it, but 
which has ever since been account- 
ed a delicary at the best tables. 

In a letter to a friend, which 
seems to have been published, but 
has since disappeared, he endea- 
voured also to free the minds of his 
countrymen from the pernicious 


* Mem. Balf. pp. 77, 80, 81. 
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ideas of witchcraft, fascination, and 
other vulgar errors. 

Dr Baltour’s merit was too con- 
spicuous to suffer him to remain 
long at St Andrews. He removed 
to Edinburgh in the year 1670, and 
came immediately into the greatest 
practice. 

Upon his settlement here, his 
acquaintance with the 
earned produced a more extensive 
literary intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, than this city had ever be- 
fore enjoyed. To his countrymen 
who travelled abroad, his advice 
and recommendations were of great 
value, and easily obtained. Of a 
liberal and communicative disposi- 


tion, his library, his museum, and — 


his instructions, were open to all 
who had the merit to avail them- 
selves of the advantage. 

Here he performed many experi- 
ments on the transfusion of the 
blood of animals; a practice then 
much in vogue, but which ceased 
without any utility. He projected 
the manufacture of paper in this 
place, and was the means of intro- 
ducing that valuable art into the 
country 

Adjoining to his house in Edin- 
burgh he had a small botanic gar- 
den, which he furnished by the 
secds he received from his foreign 
correspondents ; and in this garden 
he raised many plants, which were 
then first introduced into Scot- 
land. 

There lived at this time, Patrick 
Murray, Baron of Livingston, who 
had been initiated by Dr Balfour in 
the study of natural history. This 
young gentleman, who had an 


+ An example of the low state of the 
arts in Scotland in formes times.—The 
manufacture of paper had thea been ests- 
blished one hundred and twenty years in 
England : the first paper-mill having been 
erected at Dartford in Kent, Ann. 109V. 
Gough's Topogr. Vol. i. p. 225. 
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le fortune, formed, at his seat 
in the country, a botanic garden, 
containing one thousand species of 
plants ; which at that period was a 
very large collection. To increase 
it, he travelled abroad. He tra- 
versed the whole of France, in 
quest of the plants of that country ; 
and in his way to Italy, died imma- 
turely of a fever, deeply regretted 
by his friend Dr Balfour, and much 
to the prejudice of natural history 
in Scotland*. 
Soon after his death, Dr Balfour 
had his collection of plants trans- 
d from Livingston to Edin- 
urgh: and with these, joined to 
the plants of his own garden, he 
had the merit of laying the first 
foundation of the public botanic 
garden in this city. . 
necessary expences of this 
new institution were at first defray- 
ed by Dr Balfour, Sir Robert Sib- 
bald, and the faculty of Advocates. 
But at length the City of Edinburgh 
allotted a piece of ground, near the 
College Church, for a public gar- 
den, and appointed a salary for its 
support out of the revenues of the 
University. Dr Balfour’ selected 
Mr James Sutherland to be the in- 
tendant of this new garden; which 
soon became considerable, by means 
of the Doctor’s foreign correspond- 
ence. Plants and seeds were sent 
to it from Morrison at Oxford, 
Marchant at Paris, Herman at 


Leyden, Watts at London, and_ 


Spotswood at Tangier ; from whom 
many new African plants were re- 
ceived, which flourished in this 
country. 
Sutherland published his Hortus 
dinburgensis in the year 1684; a 
have some respect for, as it 
was the first on botany I ever pe- 
ee When ten years old; con- 
“ning a catalogue, both consider- 


_ Mem. Balf. pp. 45, 67, 68, 70, 79. 
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able and accurate for that pe- 
riod+, 

Sir Robert Sibbald mentions a 
letter he saw, directed to Dr Bal- 
four, from M. Marchant, intendant 
of the King of France’s garden, in 
which fitty plants were specified, 
which he wished might be sent 
from Edinburgh to the Paris gar- 
dens.—So soon did this new garden 
become enriched with rare plants, 
by the influence and assiduity of its 
founder. 

When Dr Morison, at Oxford, 
was about to publish his [listory of 
plants, he found in Dr Balfour a 
forward and eftectual patron, by 
whose interest many liberal sub- 
scriptions were procured among the 
Scots nobility, to defray the ex- 
pence of the plates in that excel- 
lent work}. 

His inme being now extended, 
he was about this time created a 
Baronet by Charles the Second, 
and appointed Physician in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty. 

His interest with the Ministers 
of State, and with the City of 
Edinburgh, appears to have been 
always considerable, and was al- 
ways exerted ior the public good, 
and the encouragement of merit in 
learned men. He had the princi- 
pal hand in procuring the Mathe- 


+ Mr Sutherland was not only a consi- 
derable botanist for the times he livel in, 
but remarkable for his skill in Antiquities. 
His ancient medals still continue to mike 
a conspicuous figure in the collection of the 
Faculty of Advocates. *‘* The best ad- 
vances in botany, made in Scotland, are 
owing to the extraordinary shill and in- 
dustry of Mr James Sutherland, the pre- 
sent worthy overseer of the Royal and 
Pbvsic Gardens at Edinburgh ; whose 
happy labours, and settlement in that city, 
are justly registered among the many and 
great benefits for which she will ever be 
indebted to the memory of Sir Andrew 
Faifour.””  Bisuop Nicholson's Scot. Hist. 
Libr. p. 32. 

+ Mem. Balf. pp. 72, 73 F 
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matical Chair, in the College of 
Edinburgh, for Mr James Gregory, 
the celebrated inventor of the re- 
flecting telescope. Alter his death, 
he procured the same office to Mr 
David Gregory, bis nephew, who 
was afterwards called to be Profes- 
sor of Astronomy at Oxford. And 
upon his removal, he had the place 
fic by Mr James Gregory, his 
brother, then Professor at St An- 
drews; and who, in an inaugural 
oration, had there first announced 
the Newtonian philosophy in Scot- 
land. 
When abroad, Sir Andrew Balfour 
was peculiarly attentive to the insti- 
tutions in the seats of learning, tor 
the regulation of the practice of 
physic. Upon his settlement in 
this city, he saw with regret the 
medical art condveted in a vwerv 
loose and irregular manner Being 
to allen pines, and empiri 
eal pract tirst planned the 
SHEE! Rov: al se ot 


he 


Phystmons in this And by 
his mtecrest and zea that 
Institution, whieh has ever since 


been so usefol end ornamental to 


his country. 

Hy ole cted by colle 
the first President of that respect- 
able society. 

The work that naturally fell to 
be first performed by the Roval 
College, was the publication of a 
Pharmacopeia. In this Sir Andrew 
took tke most considerable part. 
The who'e eriangement ot the Ma- 
teria Medica was partic ularly com- 
mitted to his care, for which he 
was sigually qualified, by his un- 
common skill in natural history. 
This performance was first publi ch. 
ed in the year 1685, an edition now 
rarely to be seen, but allowed by 
an unquestionable judge’, to be 
superior to any 


i 
cra. 
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Not long betore his death, his 
desire to advance the science of 
medicine in his native country, join- 
ed to the humanity of his d sposi- 
tion, led him to project an hospital 
in the city of Edinburgh; till that 
time, the poor had never been 
cured of their diseases at the public 
expence. ‘The institution was, at 
first, narrow and confined, but it 
continued to subsist till the days of 
another patriotic citizen, the late 
Provost Drummond, by whose zeal, 
this City Infirmary was enlarged, 
and advanced to that degree of 
usefulness in which you now behold 
it. 

He continued, during twenty- 
three years, to practice medicine 
in this place, with higher charac- 
ter, and with more emolument, 
than any former Physician im Scot- 
land. But though Sir Robert sib- 
bald is profuse, praise of his 
skill, of bis prudence and success, 
vet he acknowledges that he was 
not without his traducers. “© Lu- 
cripetae quidam Practici,’’ as he 
terms them, endeavoured, on many 
occasions, to detract from his high 
and well earned merit. 
however, were entirely overloosed, 
by the high-minded acd disinterest- 
ed Balfour: who, as Sibbaid ex- 
presses it, * ad opes et honores, 
gradu compoasito, * per virtttis se- 
witam, mctderett.” 

When about thirty vears of ag 
he languished for a line tine 
a slow fever at Loncon. From 
that period, till he arrived at the 
age of forty-three, he enjoved per- 
fect health; but soon after this, his 
health became variable, and his 
constitution sickly. He died anno 
1694, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, atter a severe conflict with the 
cout, and other painful disorders ; 
which ge 
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death, those virtues, and that equan- 
imity which had all along been so 
remarkable in his life*. 

His person, like his mind and 
manners, was elegant ; he was pos- 
sessed of a handsome figure, with 
a pleasing and expressive counten- 
ance; of a graceful elocution, and 
by his natural disposition, as well 
as by his long intercourse with the 
higher ranks of mankind, of a most 
courteous and polite demeanourt+. 
There was a print of him executed 
at Paris, which was in the hands of 
his son, but it is now unknown if 
any copies of it exist. 

Along with natural abilities of 
the first class, he seems in hterary 
attainments to have excelled all his 
countrymen, of the era in which 
he lived. Sir Robert Sibbald ex- 
presses himself concerning him, in 
the following terms: ‘ Sapientia 
“ certe, animi moderatione, et hu- 
“maniorum literarum cognitione, 
“multos anteibat; historiae vero 
“ naturalis, et ret Antiquariae per- 
itia, omnes superavit; in hisce 
“ studiis, Scotorum primust.” 

Nor was lis character less con- 
spicuous as aman, than as a scho- 
lar. Pious and virtuous; noted for 
the candour and generosity of his 
mind; for his benignity, munifi- 
cence and public spirit : his whole 
life seems to have been a series of 
public and private oflices to God, 
to his king, to his country, and his 
friends ; and he seems, in fine, to 
have possessed all the virtues that 

ater into a great and good charac- 
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His library and museum were 
forty years work, of unremitted at- 
tention||. For their better accom- 
modation, he built an addition to 
his house, when he had arrived at 
near his sixtieth year; but after the 
building was completed, he became 
so infirm as to be unable to put 
them in that order which he in- 
tended. ° 

Atter his death, his library, con- 
sisting of about three thousand vo- 
lumes, besides manuscripts, was 
sold, of which there is a printed ca- 
talogue that still remains. 

His museum was deposited in the 
College of Edinburgh, in the hall, 
which is now the library ; and there 
is reason to think it was then the 
most considerable that was in the 
possession of any University in Pu- 
rope. ‘There it remamed for many 
years, useless and neglected; some 
parts of it going to inevitable 
decay, and others abstracted. Yet 
even after the year 1750 it still con- 
tinued a considerable collection, 
which I have good reason to re- 
member, as it was the sight of it, 
about that time, that first inspired 
me with an attachment to Natural 
History. Soon after that period, it 
was drslodged from the hail where 
it had been long kept; was thrown 
aside ; and exposed as lumber; was 
further and further dilapidated, and 
at length, almost completely demo- 
lished. 

In the year 1782, out of its ruins 
and rubbish extracted many 
pieces still valuable and useful, and 


‘ 


7 placed them here in the best order is 

* Mem. Balfour, p- 99. his library, he had always many 4 
+ Ibid p. 92. His most intimate friends duplicates of rare ond valuable books for they 
among people of rank, were the Duke of the gratification of his friends, and col- ted: 
Rothes, the Earls of Murray, Morton leagues. At a visit paid him by the Duke a t 
and Strathmore ; his relati the E: q f Lauderdale, in which the conver wition ae 
wre 3 his relation the Earl of of Lauderd 
‘dieton, Mem. p. 87.3 the Viscounts turned upon the Greek cuassics, He 
Stormont and Larbat, Sir John Mur- sented the Duke with some of the Most 
we of Drumcairn, and Sir Charles Scar- ancient scholiasts upon the Greck Poets, ee 
rough, the King’s Physician at London, which the latter had not been able to p: bi a 

+ Memor. Balfour. p. $4. cure. Sibbald.—-Meim. p. 67. 
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I could. These, I hope, may now 
remain long in this place, and be 
considered as so many precious re- 
lics of the first naturalist, and of 
ove of the best and greatest men 
this country has produced. 

His letters, his consultations, and 
ynedical cases, the description of 
many dissections, and ether pa- 
pers ; several of which, no doubt, 
celated to Natural History, were 
left in the hands of his son, and are 
now probably lost*. 

From the account that has been 
given of Sir Andrew Balfour, every 
person conversant in natural history 
or medicine, must be led to regret 
that he never appeared as a writer. 
[lis kinsman, Robert Sibbald 
ascribes this to the dislike he had 
to any work that was not finished 
in the highest degree. Neither his 
tine nor his health admitted of 
this. His fame in his protession 
had risen to the greatest eminence, 
without the aid of publication. He 
was become, perhaps, too great a 
judge to risk the judgment ot others, 
and was thereby withheld, as many 
of the best qualified men have beca, 
trom being an author. 

Ile had written a series of fami- 
liar letters to his friend Murray 
of Livingstone, to direct him in his 
researches while abroad, which 
contained indeed a sort of history 
of his own travels. These he 
sometimes shewed to his intiniate 
friends, but would never conseut to 
their publication, After his death 
however they were printed by his 
son, and dedicated to the Earl of 
Murray, his father’s particular 
friend, with a preface by Sir Ro- 
bert Sabbald+. 

This small work, now become 
searce and little known, contains 


* Memor. Balfour, p. 82. 

+ Letters written to a friend, by Sir 
Andrew Malfour, Pdinburgh, 17420, 


Memuirs of the late Sir Andrew Balfour. 


the first specimen of literary and 
philosophical travels ; a species of 
writing, by which the world has 
ever since been highly entertained 
and instructed. He was immedi- 
ately followed in this line by Mr 
Ray and Dr Lister ; these again by 
Addison, Bouguer and Conda- 
mine, succeeded by the Swedish 
naturalists, Kalm, Hasselquist, Os- 
beck, Loeflling, and others; ani 
in our own time, by Bernoulli, 
Ferber, Born, Pallas, Forster, and 
Sparmann, who have made greater 
additions to the general stock of 
useful knowledge than perhaps any 
other set of writers whatever. There 
is no science nor any art but what 
may receive improvement from 
the skilful traveller. 

It appears that Mr Murray, in 
the course of his travels, had trans- 
mitted to Sir Andrew Baltour an 
account of his progress; which 
seenis to have contained the natural 
and economical history of England 
and France, written during the 
three years he was employed in the 
examination of these countries. 
Unfortunately, this work, which 
could not fail to be interesting, he- 
ver was published. We are certain 
that it was extant in the year 1700, 
but appears now to be irrecover- 
ably gonef. 

After the detail now given of this 
gentleman’s lite, | persuade myse!', 
that it may be allowed to bea lie 
worthy of being recalied into view ; 
and perhaps at no time, nor in any 
place, more proper than the pre- 
sent. 

To introduce the dissection of 
the human body into this kingdew, 
ut a very supersiitious period; and 
the first hospital for the relief o4 
disease and poverty at the public 
expence:—To be the founder o 
the botanic garden ; and I may say, 
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+ Sibbeid's Pref. to Balfour’s Letters, 
np. 6. 10. 
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of the science of botany, in this 
country :—Of the royal college of 
ysicians ; and I may say, in effect, 
of the school of medicine, in this 
:—And to leave, as a bequest 
to the public, a museuin, which, at 
the time, would have been an orna- 
ment to any university, or aby me- 
lis. 
hese were the certain features of 
an enlightened mind, and of an ex- 
cellent heart. They were great 
works for a private man to @ccom- 
plish: and for which, surely, his 
name deserves to be had in ho- 
nour. 

To the character of the most 
eminent physician in this country, 
we find added, those of a consum- 
mate scholar, of an able philoso- 
pher, of an accomplished gentle- 
man, and of a patriotic and benefi- 
cent citizen:—A group of qualifi- 
cations, which to my view at least, 
forms one of the most respectable 

cters in human life. 


Essays on the Natural History 


and Rural Economy of the He- 
brides, 


Fiew of the State of Society in the 


Caraccas. 


From Semple’s Sketch of the pre- 
sent State of Caraccas. Svo. Lon- 
don 1812, 


Wwe traverscd a small but inte- 
resting portion of the Con- 
tnent of America. Every where 
we have found a fertile soil, and, 
except in particular spots upon the 
“past, a pure and healthy air. Even 
= unwholesomeness of these situa- 
1s compensated by their exu- 
fertility, and by the gradualk 
seaytation of the inhabitants to the 
in which they live. 

ith little labour man here earns 


subsistence, and the indus-. 


ne 18)2, 
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trious European has never failed to 
acquire in time a certain portion of 


opulence and ease. Let us reca- . 
pitulate some of the more obvious’ 


particulars, and add others as they 
may occur to our remembrance. 
We will then examine what has re- 
tarded, and leng will retard, the 
progress of this country towards 
that perfection which some of its 
admirers so ardently contemplate. 
We land at La Guayra. A hea- 
vy surf breaks along the shore, and 
we are obliged to watch the swell- 
ing of the waves to leap upon the 
whart. Flocks of grey pelicans float 
upon the waves, from which they 
rise at intervals, and then plunge 
down upon their prey. We notice 
the fins of sharks above the water, 
whilst people are carelessly swim- 
ming near the wharf, and are told, 
that, by a sacred charm, these vo- 
racious fish have no power to do 
hurt between the to small capes 
that shelter the road of La Guayra. 
When we are farther credibly in- 
formed, that accidents never do 
occur ; being hereticks, we attribute 
it to the constant noise of the brea- 
kers, and agitation of the water. 
From La Guayra to Puerto Cabek 
lo, high mountains border all the 
eoust; rising, generally, immediate- 
ly from the sea. At intervals, rich 
valleys open, and the sides of the 
mountains are covered with the fin- 
est trees, whilst their opposite slopes 
towards the interior are bare, or 
covered only with inferior timber. 
The average height of this chain of 
Inountains is about four thousand 
fiwe hundred feet above the level of 
the sea, although the peak, which 
rises to the castward, and behind 
La Guayra, is upwards of eight 
thousand teet high. In this town, 
closely confined by steep hills, we 
do not stop longer than is necessary 
to taste the tropical fruits: or per- 
haps to visit a wikd glen which 
bounds it tothe eastward, and to 
| bathe 
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bathe in the cool stream, which 
there pours down from the hills. 

We pass the pleasant village of Ma- 
cuta, a mile from La Guayra, and 
soon look down upon it, trom the 
height of a thousand feet. We as- 
cend, and, on the mountain tops, 
the European breathes with delight, 
the cool air of Ins native country 
between the tropics. We go on 
foot, and smile at the idea of a bad 
road forming a detence toa great 
country. How charming the 
view of the valley of Caraccas at 
the dawn of day, when the mists 
slowly rising unveil the prospect, 
and linger in the form of white 
clouds on the tops of the surround- 
ing hills! We descend to the town, 
and pause anew to make our obser- 
vations. 

Four Jeagues to the eastward of 
Caraccas, on a gentle eminence, 
from which springs gush forth, 
stands a pleasané village, originally 


inhabited entirely by Indians. To 


the westward, on the other hand, 
on the opposite side of the Guayra, 
in a small recess of the mountains, 
a white church tower, surrounded 
by huts, points out an establish- 
ment, formed by the Missionaries. 
All throughout the valley are plan- 
tations of sugar, coffee, and maize. 
Irrigation is well understood, and 
its general use is favoured by the 
nature of the ground, which con- 
stantly slopes towards the cast. 
The water is led in channels, from 
the upper parts of the stream, along 
the sides of the hills, and after- 
wards distributed throughout the 
fields. The same system is prac- 
tised at the plantations on the Tuy, 
near Las Coucuisas, at La Victoria, 
and in the valleys of Aragoa. The 
use of the plough is unknown. All 
work is done with the spade and 
the hoe, and chiefly by slaves. The 
lighter work is performed by In- 
cians, and free labourers, which 
last is increasing rapidly. 


Maize and plantains form the basis 
of their food, to which are added, 
beef and garlic. ‘The maize is ge- 
nerally eaten in the form of cakes, 
being first-soaked, deprived of the 
husk, and then ground, or rather 
rubbed into a moist paste, by means 
of a roller, and a smooth curved 
slab of stone. This operation falls 
to the lot of the women. Beef se!- 
dom exceeds two pence sterling 
per pound, although sometimes, for 
several days together, there is none 
to be procured, owing to the want 
of regularity in the supplies from 
the interior, or the droughts in 
summer, when herbage cannot be 
procured along the road. The 
meat, when meant to be kept, is, im 
a manner, torn in long slips trom 
the bone, soaked in strong brine, 
and then hung over poles in the 
yen air, to dry. At every but- 
flocks of carrion-vultures, of 
a disgusting appearance, regularly 
and being seldom molested, 
become nearly tame. ‘To them is 
committed the task of picking the 
bories, and removing all the offals, 
which otherwise, with the indolence 
of the inhabitants, would, in this 
climate, soon become intolerable. 
Poultry is scarce and dear; a Spa- 
nish dollar being frequently the 
price of a common fowl. Mutton 
is unknown. Although this coun- 
try has been colonized for nearly 
three centuries, the sheep has not 
yet been introduced upon these 
mountains, where it could not fail 
to multiply rapidly. The fiesh of 
goats is used instead; which, al- 
though sufficiently palatable when 
young, can never be compared for 
flavour, delicacy, and nutriment, 
with that of the sheep. Fish are 
seldom procured good .at Caraccas. 
It is a journey of six or eight hours 
for a slave from the coast; which, 
in this climate, when added to their 
necessary delays, seldom fails to 
deprive them of their flavour. The 
mode 
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mode of cooking is entirely Spanish, 
oil and garlick being necessary in- 
gredients in most dishes, and both 
being imported, in large quantities, 
for that purpose. There is a dis- 
pensation from the Pope, for eating 
meat in Lent, and on fast days, on 
account of the difficulty of procur- 
ing fish, in many parts of the inte- 
rior. At the close of all entertain- 
ments, great quantities of sweet- 
meats are used, of which the Creo- 
les are exceedingly fond. In heu 
of sweatmeats, the common people 
use coarse sugar, in the form of 
loaves, called papelan. It is also 
customary at feasts, even at the 
best tables, for the guests to pocket 
fruits and other articles, as I have 
witnessed to my great surprise. 
Although, generally, a sober race, 
on these occasions they drink liber- 
ally of strong liquors, in bumpers, 
toeach ether, or to favourite poli- 
tical toasts; a custom which they 
- oo to have borrowed from the 
nglish. This they do standing 
up; or walking about, recurring to 
the table, at intervals. Meantime 
the ladies sit mingled with them, or 
m a contiguous apartment, the 
doors of which are open. The con- 
versation is free; for an English- 
man, frequently too much so. E- 
very thing may be said, provided 
It be but slightly covered. <A very 
little ingenuity is accepted as an 
apology for the grossest allusions. 
Ina word, the general manners 
and customs of the province are 
ose of Spain, by no means im- 
oh by crossing the Atlantic, or 
. the mixture of Indian and Negro 
that of the first conquer- 
~ 4t may be laid down as an 
axiom, that wherever there is slave- 
'y, there is corruption of manners. 
ressed to the oppressor, 
rom the slave to his master. Here 
een weakened, by the gene- 
mildness observed towards do- 
slaves; but it has not been 
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destroyed, and, even should slavery 
be finally abolished, its influence 
over private life will long be felt. 
After great debates, the importa- 
tion of slaves has been forbidden 
by the new legislature; although 
many still remain of opinion, that 
they are necessary to the prosperi- 
ty of the country. During my stay 
at La Guayra, a vessel arrived from 
the coast of Africa, with negroes : 
but as she had sailed previously to 
the passing of the prohibitory law, 
they were allowed to be landed, 
and were sold immediately, at more 
than three hundred dollars each, 
upon an average. 

In general, the owners of slaves 

are little anxious how they are sup- 
ported, provided they perform the 
‘usual offices, and make their appea- 
rance on certain occasions of cere- 
mony. ‘This is a great source of 
dishouesty. Whenever a slaye can 
by any means make up the sum of 
three hundred dollars to his owner, 
he is free. He is not even obliged 
to give this sum at once, but we 
pay it in single dollars, or half dol- 
ars, until the amount be complete. 
A slave has also the liberty of seek- 
ing a new master, and may go about 
to sell himself. These, and other 
regulations, tend, in some measure, 
to alleviate the evils of slavery, and 
still more to evince, by their bene- 
ficial effects, how much _ preferable 
would be its complete abolition. 

Almost the whole commerce of 
the country is carried on by Euro- 

ean Spaniards, and by Islenos, or 
from the Canaries. They 
buy and sell, are the merchants and 
the shopkeepers, in all the towns. 
A spirit of union, and frequently, 
an impenetrable provincial dialect, 
binds them together, and gives them 
great advantages in all their tran- 
sactions. The European, who ex- 
pects to see a number of purchasers 
in competition, is frequently sur- 
rised to find only one or two, un- 
til the bargain being completed, the 
whole 
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whole who were interested in it, 
appear. The natives of the coun- 
try, so far from considering this 
transaction of their affairs by stran- 
“ee as a reproach to their indo- 
ence, turn it into a source of na- 
tional pride. “ The Americans,’’ 
say they, “ have no need to go to 
Europe ; but it plainly appears, that 
Europeans have need of us, We 
are not, like them, obliged to hawk 
our commodities over halt the globe. 
Our rich and abundant products 
draw them hither, and convert them 


into our servants.’ In this man- 


ner reason the Chinese, vain of their 
supposed superiority over al] man- 
kind. And in this manner might 
argue the savages of the South 
Seas, who behold Europeans visit- 
ing them, but who never visit Eu- 
Yope. 

The manners of the towns, and 
in the interior, difler greatly, or 
rather they belong to different pe- 
riods in the progress ot’ society. 
After passing the great chain of 
mountains which borders all this 
coast, from the gulf of Venezuela 
to that of Paria, we come to im- 
mense plains, devoid of trees, known 
by the general name of Las Llanos, 
or the Plains. Beyond them are 
other ridges of high mountains, 
which the traveller beholds rising 
gradually above the horizon, like 
jand when first discovered at sea. 
‘These plains afford pasturage to 
nnumerable caitle, the proprietors 
of which reside in the great towns, 
jeaving them to the care of slaves, 
or people of colour. Hence a pe- 
pulation is rapidly forming of a 
character whoily different from that 
of the immediate descendants of 
Europeans, or the natives of the 
coast. A bold and lawless race, 
accustomed to be always on horse- 
back and living nearly in a state of 
pature, Wanders over these plains. 
Among them are many professed 
sebbers, who render travelling dan- 
gereus, and ace already begsaning 
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to form into small bands. They 
live almost entirely on the flesh of 
cattle, without regarding to whom 
they belong; killing an animal at 
every meal, and after satisfying 
their bunger, leaving the remainder 
of the carcase to the birds of prey 
and the wild animals of the desart. 
These men are well known, and 
frequently pointed out in the vil- 
lages, but the inefficacy of the laws 
Jeaves them at liberty, until some 
act of uncommon atrocity excites 
the attention of the magistrates. 
Even after being seized, they tre- 
uently make their escape, either 
st the carelessness of their 
keepers, or the delays of justice ; 
and return with increased avidity 
to their former mode of life. In 
the villages and small towns thinly 
scattered over these plains, great 
dissoluteness of morals prevails. 
The mixture of races is a source of 
endless corruption, to which are 
joined a climate inducing indolence 
and voluptuousness, and the total 
absence of all refined methods ot 
passing time away. The bighest 
delight both to women and men, 5 
to swing about in their hammocks, 
and smoke segars. Gambling to 
excess, and tormenting of bulls, are 
their principal amusements. 
gion has no beneficial effect upen 
their morals: if they commit sins, 
thev confess them and are forgiven. 
‘To all this is joined an apathy which 
is estomishing. Liveliness fornis no 
part of their character ; on the con- 
trary, they generally speak im a 
miki and drawling tone, which gives 
the highest idea of indiflcrence, and 
almost of a disinclination to the 
trouble of opening their mouths. 
When a litde animated, however, 
this softness in the voice of the 
women, it must be confessed, is not 
unpleasing, until its monotony be- 
comes tiresome to the ear of an 
European. 

The elevated situation of the val- 
ley of Caraccas, and the perty 
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and lightness of the air, have a ma- 
terial effect upon the physical and 
moral character of the inhabitants, 
and distinguish them advantageous- 
ly from the natives of the coast. As 
the original Indians here were cele- 
brated among the surrounding 
tribes, the same may be aflirmed of 
the present race of Caraccas, that 
they are superior in quickness of 
perception, in activity and intelli- 
gence, to the inhabitants of most 
of the other towns in the province. 
But the great want of a solid edu- 
cation, and the blind subjection to 
da ignorant priesthood, render all 
these natural advantages of small 
avail. That high Spanish sense of 
honour which reigns in some breasts, 
is in too many others, supplanted 
by a mere blustering appearance, 
which ends only in falsehood and 
deceit. Even this hollowness is 
not always covered by mild man- 
ners, or a pre exterior, and 
high examples may be seen of great 
rudeness, joined to great insinceri- 
ty. I shall not here speak of the 
political or general sentiments of 
the people of Venezuela. That is 
a topic worthy of being treated 
separately, and involves in it many 
extensive and important consider- 
‘ations, not only respecting this, but 
other countries; not only for the 
Present, but for distant periods of 
tine, 

It remains here to speak of the 
Women of Caraccas. In them per- 
haps the Spanish character appexrs 
with less alterativa than among the 
men; and their dress and manners 
are exact counterparts of what we 
see in Old Spain. Here, as in 
Spain, their principal morning oc- 
Cupation seems to be guing to mass, 
dressed in black, with their man- 
Ullas over their heads, their feet 
Particularly ornamented with silk 
stockings, and flirting their fans 
Which they keep constantly in mo- 
tion, this occasion, a female 
Rave, frequently mere beautiful 


a trembling hand, 
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than her mistress, follows her, car* 
rying a small carpet on which she 
may kneel at her devotions. This 
carpet is a great mark of distine- 
tion, and is only allowed in the 
churches to white women; on 
which account, perhaps, they are 
particularly proud of having it thus 
borne in procession, at a slow pace, 
through the strects. It is in con- 
templation, however, to abolish the 
restriction; and, as a beginning, 
during my stay, special leave was 
granted by a public ordinance, to 
the women of a coloured family in 
a distant town to make use of these 
carpets. This innovation, slight as 
it may appear, excited great dis- 
satisfaction among the higher clas- 
ses of Caraccas, and a proportion- 
ate eagerness and hope of change 
among the coloured families. It is 
a delicate question how far the 
characteristics of rank should be 
carried in a well ordered society ; 
but when nature has mace obvious 
distinctions, and those distinctions 
have been acted upon for ceaturtes, 
a new Jegislator should touc) them 
Whether 
these rights have been since any 
further extended, I have not learnt. 

Upon the whole, the women of 
Caraccas are handsome, sprightly, 
and pleasing. ‘To their naturel 
charms they know how to add the 
attractions of dress, and of graceiul 
motions. ‘They are uniformly kind 
and affable in their manners; and 
whatever faults Moglishmaa 
may frequently observe in their do- 
mestic conduct, these are not more 
than may be traced in the maaners 
of Old Spain. 

There is a tolerably large theatre 
in Caraecas, but it is poorly orna- 
mented, and seldom weil tilled. The 
actors are taken from the lower 
ranks, who pursue their several oc- 
capatious through the day, and in 
the evening tread the stage. Con- 
sidering this circumstance, 
performance is entitled to be treat- 
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ed with lenity, and, in seneral, the 
audience are not difficult to please. 
Patriotic songs are occasionally 
brought forward, and the singer is 
frequently not only applauded, but 
rewarded with pieces of money cast 
upon the stage. “This circumstance 
is sometimes attended with incon- 
wenience; and I have seen a hero 
obliged to stoop to avoid a friendly 
doliar thrown at his head. The 
other principal amusements are 
billiards, cards, and music. Jn this 
last the people of Caraccas have 
an excellent taste, and are making 
a rapid progress, although it has not 
been extensively cultivated among 
them, until within these last twenty- 
five years. IT mueh doubt whether 
in any city of the Anglo-American 
States, this delightful science has 
arrived to nearly the same perfec- 
tion as here. To this the religion 
of the country has greatly contribut- 
ed, as both solema and sprightly 
music are daily employed in aid of 
its rites. Indeed, in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, as they are generally prac- 
tised, may weil be ranked among 
the amusements of the people, or 
rather they form the very first class. 
Cards and billiards occupy only a 
few: but gilded images, carried 
about im procession; churches a- 
dorned with vessels of gold and sil- 
ver, and dazzling with lights; streets 
uluminated ; the firing of guns and 
the ringing of bells; all these unit- 
ed form, indeed, a brilliant show, 
which mterests all ranks, from the 
anc\cnt Spaniard down to the negro 


imported yesterday. 


Geaeral View of the History of Mo- 

dern Nobil.ty. 

Butler's Revolutions of the 
impire of Germany. Svo. Lon- 
don 1812. 4 

: HE Romans were divided 

, into Ingenui and Servi, or 


Vreemen and Slaves: the lowest 
class of the Ingenut, were those 
who themselves had always been 
free, but whose parents had been 
slaves: the class immediately above 
them was composed of those, 
whose families, for several de- 
scents, had been free: on this ac- 
count they were said to have Gen- 
tem et Familiam: the next and 
highest class consisted of the No- 
biles. At first, the Nobiles con- 
sisted entirely of the Patricians, 
who descended from the two hun- 
dred Senators chosen by Romulus, 
and the hundred chosen by ‘Tar- 
quin: to them, in subsequent 
times, were added those, who were 
raised to the Curule magistracies, 
and the Senators. These were no- 
ble during their lives; but, if both 
the son and the grandson of such a 
magistrate, or of a senator, filled 
any of these magistracies, or were 
senators, the grandson’s title to no- 
bility was periect, and he trans- 
mitted it to his descendants. The 
nobles had Jus Imaginum, or a 
right to have their images placed in 
@ conspicuous place in their houses, 
and borne in processions ; but the 
first acquirer of nobility was entit- 
led only to his own image, and 
was, therefore, called Novus 
Homo. 

2. The general division of the 
ancient Germans was into Freemen 
and Slaves. Among the freemen, 
those, who the armies, 
or took a lead in the councils of 
the state; were particularly distin- 
guished: from them, the prince 
was usually elected. In the middle 
ages the same division was continu- 
ed, the Nobiles being distinguished 
from the Ingenui, or general body 
of freemen. The bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries ranked 
among the former; the other 
churchmen, among. the _ latter. 
*From the former, the king natural- 
ly chose his guards officers, advis- 
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ers and companions; from among 
their followers, the chiefs naturally 
selected theirs. At all times the 
dignity of the parent reflects on his 
issue ; among the Germans it gave 
the descendants of illustrious par- 
ents an hereditary consequence, 
and insensibly an hereditary rank ; 
this produced the three-fold dis- 
tinction, of lineage royal, lineage 
neble, and lineage purely free. 

The first was composed of 
Princes, or those who claimed 
royal descent; the second, of 
Dukes, Counts, Marquises, Ba- 
rons and Knights. The Knights 
were divided into Knights Banner- 
et, who had the right of carrying a 
banner, to which fifty soldiers, at 
least, were attached, and Knights 
Batchelors, who served under 
another’s banner :—After the 
Knight, came the Esquire, who 
carried his shield, and he also was 
noble—After the Esquire, came 
the mere freeman. 

_ Such was the ancient nobility of 
the Germans, and of the Francs, 
their descendants. Afterwards it 
was acquired, Ist, by the grant of 
a noble fief, or a fief which imme- 
morially had conferred nobility on 
its possessor ;—2dly, by filling any 
_ of the great offices of state, or any 
of the great offices in the king's 
household, or any high office of 
magistracy ;—and, Sdly, by letters 
of nobility. 

- It should, however, be observed, 
that it was in early times only, that 
the possession of a Noble Fief con- 
ferred nobility. The Ordonance 
of Blois, (article 258), expressly 
provided, that non-nobles should 
hot be ennobled by the acquisition 
ofa Noble Fief. 

After the extinction of the Car- 

vingian dynasty, Germany was 
partitioned by a multitude of prin- 
Pa bishops, abbots, and male and 
emale Nobles, who, under the va- 
mous names of Dukes, Princes, 
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Counts, Marquises, Lords, Mar- 
graves, Burgraves, Rhingraves, and 
other more or less known denomin- 
ations, possessed the rights appro- 
priated to sovereigns: but all of 
them recognized the emperor as 
their Feudal Lord, and all were 
obliged to furnish him with a cer- 
tain number of soldiers. They were 
principally divided into the Primi- 
tive States, or those which had uni- 
furmly been held of the emperor, 
as the dutchies of Saxony and Ba- 
varia, the Palatinate, and several 
bishoprics :—those, which arose on 
the ruin of the Guelphic family, in 
consequence of the confiscation of 
the possessions of Henry the lion: 
those, which arose from the ruins 
of the Suabian family ;---and, those 
which, (principally Suaiies the long 
Interregnum), arose from other 
causes. 

$. A similar division of nobility 
took place in France, but, from the 
time of the accession of Hugh Ca- 
pet to the throne of France, it was 
the uniform endeavour of the French 
monarchs to lower the territorial 
power and local influence cf the 
nobility : theirprivileges, the French 
monarch always respected. 

By degrees, all the great fiefs were 
annexed to the crown; and the in- 
ferior nobility were curtailed of tier 
territorial power and influence.--- 
Insensibly they became a privileged 
and favoured order of the state ; en- 
joying many splendid prerogatives, 
but wholly dependent on the king, 
and subject to the law. 

They were divided into three 
classes ; the Nobles of Name and 
Arms,---the Nobles of Race and 
Extraction,---and the Ennobled.--- 
The Nobles of Name and Arms, 
were those, who could prove their 
nobility from the time when fiefs 
became hereditary, which in Ger- 
many was the accession of the 
Suabian line; in France, the acce:- 
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of Race and Extraction were those, 
who could prove a century of nobi- 
hity in their family ;---in respect to 
the Ennobled, three distinctions 
were observed; High Offices, as 
those of Chancellor, or Keeper of 
the Seal, immediately conterred 
nobility on the persons to whom 
they were granted, and the imme- 
diate transmissibility of it to their 
descendants. Certain inierior of- 
fices conferred an inchoate or in- 
timate nobility, which, if both the 
son and the grandson of the party 
held such an oflice, vested a com- 
plete nobility in the grandson, and 
vu then became transmissible to the 
lineage of the first grantee ;--- Nobi- 
hty acquired by Magistracy, was 
called Nobility of the Robe. 

In France, and all military coun- 
tries, Military Nobility wom much 
higher than Nobility of the Robe: 
the Robe did not, however, degrade 
the military nobleman. Consequent- 
ly, anobleman of name and arms, 
by filling an office of magistracy, 
did not lose or taint, in the slightest 
degree, his military nobility. 

Dukes, Marquises, Counts, Vis- 


counts and Barons, as such, were 


not noble. Almost always, they 
were of noble birth; but the King 
might create them from the non- 
nobles; and when he intended to 
confer such a dignity on a non-no- 
ble, he previously ennobled him. 
The princes of the blood were out 
of the line, and preceded all. 

At court, and at ceremonies and 
assemblies, held by the officers of 
the crown, im that capacity, the 
dukes, and peers, and the heredita- 
ry dukes, had precedence; and a 
precedence was there allowed to 
the Marechaux de France, to the 
knights of the order of the Holy 
Ghost, and to those, who command- 
ed nobility, as Governors of Pro- 
vinces, and Lieutenants-General. 
With this single exception, all the 
nobility of France, whether Dukes, 


Marquises, Counts, Viscounts, or 
Barons, were, in all respects, of the 
same degree.---Public opinion made 
a ditlerence among them ;— it was 
founded on the antiquity of their 
rank, and the illustration of their 


faunlies by dignities and alliances. 


---Thus, in public opinion the Bu- 
ron de Montmorency was, at an 
immeasurable space, above the Duke 
de Luynes; and the Count de 
Ktieux ranked much higher than tie 
Prince de Poix. 

In England, it is often said, that, 
among the French, noblemen and 
gentlemen were convertible terms, 
every nobleman being a gentleman, 
every gentleman being a nobleman. 
But the expression is inaccurate ;--« 
every French gentleman was a no- 
bieman, but every French nobleman 
was not a gentleman. person, 
to whom nobility was granted, or 
who was appointed to a charge con- 
ferring nobility, the transmissibility 
ot which was suspended till it vest- 
ed in his second descendant, was 
noble; but neither he nor his son 
was a gentleman ; the grandson was 
the first gentleman of the family. 
Thus, in France, gentleman was an 
higher appellation than nobiciman : 
---Francis the First, styled hinisclt 
the first gentleman of his kinzdom 5 
the king’s brother, was Monsicur, 
the first gentleman among the sub- 
jects of the French king. 

In France, trade in general, and 
farming the lands of another, dero- 
gated trom nobility. At any time, 
within a century after the first act 
of derogation, the derogated noble- 
man, unless he had been bankrupt 
or otherwise disgraced, might easily 
obtain letters of relief or rehabilita- 
tion. After that term, he could 
only be ennobled by a new title. 

io Britanny, when a nobleman 
engaged in trade, his nobility was 
said to sleep ; the instant he quitted 
trade, paid lis debts, fulfilled ail his 
mercantile engagements, and — 
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ed this on the public registers, he 
was restored to his nobility. Under 
these circumstances, a nobleman of 
Britanny was considered noble, not 
only within Britanny, but in every 
other part of the French domin- 
ions. 

The privileges annexed to nobili- 
tyin France were vety considera- 
ble: the principal of them were, an 
exclusive right to assist at the as- 
semblies of the nobility; to be ad- 
mitted into certain orders and chap- 
ters; 2. Exemption from bannalité 
and corvées, personal servitudes, 
the taille, quartering of soldiers, 
and the duty of franctief. 3. A right 
to carry arms, to wear Coat-armour 
with a crest, and to be judged, in 
criminal matters, by the Tournelle, 
and the Great Chamber of Parlia- 
ment.---The dukes and peers were 
entitled to a seat in parliament, and 
to be tried by their peers. 

In France, nobility had become 
very venal ; but this was not pecu- 
liar to France: in 1750, the court 
of Vienna published at Milan, a ta- 
rif, fixing the price at which the 
title of prince, duke, marquis, or 
count, might be purchased. 

_ The Germans carried their no- 
tions of nobility farther than the 
French ;---the ‘Spaniards — farther 
than the Germans. We,”’ said 
the Justiza of Arragon, in the name 
of the nobility, to the king, when 
they swore al egiance to him, “ we, 
wifo are each of us as good as you, 
and who are altogether more power- 
ul than you, promise obedience to 
your government, if you maintain 
our rights and liberties ; but if not, 
hot."---When the duke of Vendome 
made the Spanish nobility sign a 
laration of allegiance to Philip 
the fifth, most of them added to 
ir names, the words, “* Noble as 
The. duke bore this 
tolerable patience; but could 

AOt contain himself, when one of 
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them, after these words, added 
“ Anda little more”---“* Heavens 
exclaimed the duke, “ You don’t 
call in question the nobility of the 
house of France, the most ancient 
in Europe.”-- “ By no means,”’ re- 
plied the Spaniard, * but, my lord 
duke, please to consider that after 
all, Philip the fifth is a Frenchman, 
and I am a Castilian.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Account of Tumutt, or Laws, which 
have been lately levelled and exa- 
mined in Strathmore. 


N North and South Britain, a 
variety ov eminences are ob- 
servable, differing greatly size, 
but agreeing in their uniformly co- 
nical appearance. Of these, some 
are evidently artificial, while others 
are no less certainly natural; altho’ 
both be known by the common name 
Law. This word, according to Ja- 
meson, signifies, a mound, a grave, 
or tomb.* 

The propriety of this account, 
when confined to artificial cenical 
mounds, is illustrated and confirmed 
by accidental discoveries daily ma- 
king. <A multitude of these, dis- 


* Dict. in vo: Law; in Saxon, | hlauve, 
Thlawe, agger, acervus, cumulus, tu- 
** mulus, a law, low, loo, or high ground, 
** not suddenly rising up asa hill, but by 
** little and little. Hence that name gi- 
** ven to many hillocks and heaps of 
‘* earth to be found in all parts of Kng- 
‘s land; being no other than congestated 
‘* earth, brought for a kind of burial 
** used by the ancients, and thrown upon 
** the bodies of the dead.” 

Somner, in Voc. 
‘* There came a lide of the law in lond is 
** not to layne, 
And glides to Sir Gawayne the Gates to 
** Gayne, 
‘* Yasland and yomerand with many loud 
** yells.” 

That is an inhabitant of the tomb. It is 

a description of a ghost. 
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tinguished from each other by the 
addition of the name of the most 
contiguous place, might be enume- 
rated in the eastern extremity of 
Strathmore ; but of these only afew 
shall at present be mentioned. — In 
the parish of Tannadice, presbytery 
and county of Forfar, there are still 
four artificial conical mounds called 
* Laws.”’ ‘Two of these are nearly 
levelled and removed ; of which the 
largest and most remarkable is si- 
tuated on a farm called “ Baldou- 
kie,”’ the property of James Ogilvy, 
Esq. of This and the 
other three are completely insula- 
ted, and on wins: 4 dry, arable 
fields. ‘The occupier of the ground 
on which the one particularly refer- 
red to stands, being an active and 
enterprising farmer, began some 
time ago to level it, for the double 
purpose, of acquiring useful stones, 
and an additional quantity of arable 
surface. The perpendicular height 
of this law above the common sur- 
face was ncarly twenty feet, and the 
diameter of its base five times as 
much. The whole was composed of 
earth and stones, thrown promiscu- 
ously together, without the least 
appearance of attention to arrange- 
ment or construction. The stones 
differed extremely both in size and 
quality. Some would have required 
more than the strength of an ordi- 
nary man to move them; but by far 
the greater proportion were fit only 
for building ordinary dykes or filling 
drains. Of these various kinds, 
some were free stones, others whin 
stones and granite: but all of them 
might be collected from the neigh- 
bouring surface. Most of the earth 
was of the same appearance and 
quality as the soil on which the law 
stood, and of which it most proba- 
bly was originally a part. There 
was indeed a stratum, of about a 
foot thick, containing little or no 
extraneous matter, or materials, dit- 
fering from itself, and which seem- 


ed to have acquired the peculiarity 


of its appearance from the influence 
of fire. Among this stratum of 
ashes, no cinders or fragments of 
combustible materials appeared, 
which most likely would have been 
the case, had pit-coal, or even large 
pieces of hard wood, been consu- 
med. It may therefore, with pro- 
bability, be inferred, that turf; 
furze, or broom, and not unlikely a 
portion of each, composed the fuel; 
nor had the heat of this been so in- 
tense as to vitrify, or materially al- 
ter, the appearance of the few stones 
found among the ashes, or in their 
immediate vicinity. Both above 
and below this stratum, there lay 
several feet of the common collec- 
tion of earth and stones, the prin- 
cipal component parts of the law ; 
fifteen feet below the summit of 
which, and nearly five above the 
base, three of what are nya 
called “ stone coffins” were found. 
These coffins consisted of four up- 
right free stones, of different and 
unequal thickness, without any mark 
either of hammer or chissel, or of 
any artificial means having been em- 
ployed to improve or alter their 
figure. The stones at the two op- 
— sides were nearly five fect 
ong, by eighteen inches deep ; 
those at the opposite ends were ot 
the same depth as those at the sides, 
and nearly three feet long: so that 
the space they contained was nearly 
tive feet by three, and eighteen 
inches in depth. The cover was a 
large coarse free stone, more than 
equal to the space contained by the 
upright stones, and, like them, un- 
altered by any artificial means. 
The bottom consisted of very coarse 
gravel, abounding with flinty and 
sparry stones, such as children, oF 
men of childish taste, might consi- 
der as ornamental, and collect from 
the channel of a neighbouring 
stream, where many similar may 
still be found. Upon this gravelly 
bed, many fragments of human 
bones were found; such as teeth. 
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part of a scull, parts of the leg, 
arm, and thigh bone. At first their 
pearance was such, that even the 
most ignorant observer could not 
hesitate in referring them to his 
own species. But, by a few days 
exposure, they mouldered into dust. 
Most of them were, indeed, after 
as little exposure as possible, care- 
fully committed to the earth, in a 
more secure situation. Along with 
the bones, two pots, or urns, were 
found, entire, in one of the coffins. 
These urns were four inches in dia- 
meter, and six in depth, and were 
shaped like the frustum of a cone, 
or very much like small barrels in 
which pickled oysters are packed ; 
= they were open at the upper 
end, and their contents only a little 
black earth or ashes. Strong clay 
and coarse sand, mixed, were the 
materials of which they were com- 
posed. Within, they were quite 
smooth; but without, they were 
coarsely checquered with serrated 
streaks, The heat to which they 
had been exposed in baking had 
been so great as nearly to vitrify the 
sand. One of them still remains 
entire, and is in the possession of the 
farmer, on whose ground it was dis- 
covered ; the other is fallen to pie- 
ces, Fragments of like coarse 
earthen ware, and of human bones, 
were found, in such quantities, in 
the other coffins, as unequivocally 
to indicate their having contained 
articles of the same kind, although 
more decayed than those found in 
their neighbourhood. 
he other of the four laws in the 
same parish, and mentioned as part- 
ly levelled this season (for the same 
Feasons as the one described) al- 
though inferior to both in diameter 
and elevation, contained ten coffins 
of like description, but less by fully 
a third in every dimension. Nume- 
rous fragments of human bones were 
‘ound in each, but no urns, or any 
my of such ever having been 
te. On the shores of the Tay, 
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the banks of the South Esk, and 
Noran, and places remote from na- 
vigable rivers and trouting streams, 
many repositories of the same na- 
ture have at different times been 
discovered, but without any artifi- 
cial accumulation, or peculiarity of 
name. These spots, however re- 
mote or dissimilar in situation, all 
coincide in being dry and gravelly, 
level with the common surface. It 
is probable, that the former were the 
depositories of the more, and the 
latter of the less, illustrious dead. 
Boards being formed with difficulty 
when both the saw and the axe are 
unknown, stones are made, as far 
as possible, to supply their place. 
As the bones appeared of a size 
proportioned to dee of men in the 
present age, and the stone coffins of 
dimensions insufficient to contain 
them, means must have been em- 
ployed to reduce the size, particu- 
larly of the vulgar dead, to the di- 
minutive proportions of the places 
in which they were deposited. ‘Tra- 
dition and writing being silent as 
the sepulchres concerning the pro- 
cess employed for this purpose, we 
are left, with regard te it, entirely 
to conjecture. But, as all men, 
particularly the ignorant and barba- 
rous, have a sacred, or perhaps su- 
perstitious, respect for the remains 
of their departed relations, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that they 
would so far deviate from this re- 
spect as to lacerate or mangle their 
lifeless corpses. The inconsiderabie 
depth of the coffins must have ren- 
dered it impossible to fold up the 
knees towards the chin, and place 
the legs under the hams ; and, even 
in this constrained posture, the 


greater part of the coffins were not — 


only insufficient in depth, but also 
in length, to contain the bodies.— 
None of the bones bore any marks 
of fire. Besides, had the bodies 
been burnt, urns alone would have 
been sufficient to contain the ashes 
and few remaining fragments. Are 
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we then to suppose, that the earlier 
inhabitants of this country, like the 
Aborigines of America, or the in- 
habitants of many of the islands 
scattered in the Pacific Ocean, had 
their receptacles, or morais, above 
ground, in which they deposited 
the remains of the dead; and where 
thev occasionally visited them with 
grateful and melancholy respect, till 
putretaction rendered the different 
bodies undistinguishable from each 
other, and dissolved the parts ?— 
Then, at intervals ef public appoint- 
ment, or of individual suggestion, 
they, with affecting care, collected 
and deposited the remains, in the 
manner and places where they may 
at present be found. ‘This hypo- 
thesis is countenanced by fact. In 
various places of America, tumul? 
or dws are to be found, containing 
bones collected from the places 
where the dead had expired, or their 
bodies been deposited above ground. 
These are well known to be much 
revered and frequented by the na- 
tive Indians.* The urns, which 
were found only in the burying pla- 
ces of the great, might have con- 
tained some much esteemed portion 
of a tellow-creature to whom they 
were closely related, or something 
deemed peculiarly valuable or dear 
to them while alive. 

As it was not uncommon to sa- 
crifice or offer to the dead, what 
was considered as most acceptable 
to them, and, on these occasions, 


to meet for melancholy recollection | 


or important deliberation, fire would 
be kindled from necessity, or for the 
comfort of their surviving relations, 
acquaintances, or infertors. On 
these occasions, all culinary or com- 
mon fires were extinguished, inti- 
mating thereby, that strifes and 
teuds were laid aside ; and after the 
meeting was dissolved, each carried 
a live coal from the law, with which 


* Jefferson's Notes on the State of Vir 
p. Loe. 


to relume his domestic fire. ‘These 
fires being kept alive, or renewed, 
till the purposes for which they were 
lighted were accomplished, mig't 
give origin to the stratum of ashes 
observable in the laws. 

The extinetion or emigration of a 
family would naturally oceasion the 
relinquishment of their burial place; 
or, without either of these events 
happening, the or daw might 
be considered as sufficiently full, 
and a quantity of earth and stones 
thrown upon the stratum of ashes 
asa seal to the cemetery. When oc- 
casion required, a similar situation 
would be selected, and an eminence 
formed, of like appearance and ma- 
terials, for the same purpose. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


On the Advantages to be derived fron 
Planting. (From Nicol’s Plan- 
ter’s Kalendar, edited by Edward 
Sang, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1812.) 


HAT Timber is of the utmost 
T importance to mankind, both 
in the savage and civilized state, 
has been fully exemplitied in the 
history of every quarter of the 
globe. The foliage of thick forests 
afforded shelter to the ignorant and 
naked inhabitants of these islands 
at a remote period ; and at this m0- 
ment, in some parts of the world, 
the natives have no other shelter. 
Experience and necessity, in due 
tim®, taught our forefathers to con- 
struct huts of trees, both to defend 
them from the attacks of destroy- 
ing animals, and to aiford shelter 
from the inclemency of the seasons. 
The same powerful agents gradual- 
ly instructed their children to apply 
their trees to more clevated and 
noble purposes; till, at the present 
day, they have become, in the form 
of a triumphant Navy, the means 
of exalting these islands to a height 
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of glory unrivalled in the history of 
the world. 

Daily experience teaches us, that 
timber is a most necessary, useful, 
and valuable article in common life. 
Indeed, without it, we would be 
nearly as destitute as we sheuld be 
without food or raiment. ‘Timber, 
therefore, is equally necessary to 
our private comforts, and to our 
existence*in a national point of 
view; besides, wood is to the coun- 
iry as clothing to the body. By 
the proper management of mn 
the seats of the great are embellish- 
ed in an eminent degree ;—towns 
and villages are beautitied, and our 
fields are sheltered. 

The advantages to be derived 
from subdividing extensive tracts 
of barren country by plantations, 
are evidently great, whether consi- 
dered in the light of aff rding imme- 
diate shelter to the Jands, or in that 
of improving the local climate. The 
tact, that the climate may be thus 
improved, has, in very many in- 
stances, been sufficiently establish- 
ed. It is, indeed, astonishing how 
wuch better cattle thrive, in fields 
even but moderately sheltered, than 
they du in an open exposed coun- 
try. In the breeding of cattle, a 
sheltered farm, or a sheltered corn- 
er in a farm, is a thing much 
prized; and, in instances where 
fields are taken by the season, for 
the purpose of fattening them, those 
most sveltered never tail to bring 
the highest rents, provided the soil 
be equal with that of the neigh- 
bouring fields which are not shel- 
tered by trees, 

If we inquire into the cause, we 
om yg that it does not altoge- 

epend on an early rise of 
£Fass, on account of the shelter af- 
lorded to the lands by the planta- 
lions; but, likewise, that catthe 
which have it in their power, in 
cold Seasons, to indulge in the 
‘ndly shelter afforded them by the 


trees, feed better; because their 
bodies are not pierced by the keen 
winds of spring and autumn; nei- 
ther is the tender grass destroyed 
by the frosty blasts of March and 
April. But, indeed, shelter is not 
more useful in cold seasons, than 
the shade of trees is gratifying to 
cattle in hot ones. In an exposed, 
open field, under a burning sun, 
the torture which cattle giten en- 
dure is truly distressing. 

It may be argued, that the de- 
sirable etfects of shelter and shade 
may both be obtained, by simply 
planting single rows of trees in the 
division lines, or around the sides 
of fields. This is granted, in many 
cases, where the land is good; but 
in situations more exposed, even 
with tolerably good soil, the rear- 
ing of single trees is a matter of 
great difficulty. But it may justly 
be said, that, even in the best of 
lands, by planting a stripe of belt 
of 2 moderate breadth, and keep- 
ing the fields of a good size, there 
would not, ultimately, be any 
ground lost to the purposes of hus- 
bandry. When the trees were past 
being injured by the browsing of 
the cattle, the fences might be 
thrown open; and, the plants be- 
ing properly thinned out, the pas- 
turage under them would be found 
early, and the shelter and shade 
most valuable. Even the corn far- 
mer, in many instances, might be 
very much bettered by planting. 
Whether his farm be situated on 
the plain, or on the side of a hil, 
if destitute of wood, it is pronoun- 
ced, by common consent, a bare, 
cold looking place. Certainly a 
spirit for planting has other objects 
in view than that of increasing the 
quantity of arable ground—AI 
that we propose is to advise the 
making of useful plantations: And 
he is surely a short sighted aps coe 
tor, who would grudge the plant- 
ing of such a part as shal} evidently 
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benefit the rest by a moderate and 
convenient shelter,—even suppos- 
ing the lands to be, what rarely 
ean happen, solely appropriated to 
tillage; for, surely, under good 
management, in many cases the 
arable farmer must occasionally be- 
come a feeder, and then he must 
necessarily be sensible of the good 
effects of planting, in common with 
the breeder and grazier, as in the 
cases adverted to above. 

It is very generally known, that 
such estates as have a quantity of 
well arranged, healthy tunber upon 
them, when brought to sale, brin 
un extra price, according to the 
quality and value of the wood, not 
only at the time of sale, but, count- 
ing torward on its value, to a dis- 
tant period. Thus, supposing the 
half-grown timber on an estate to 
be valued at ten thousand pounds 
at the time of the sale, instances 
are to be found where thirty thou- 
sand pounds have been given, over 
and above the valuation of the 
lands. 

The purchasers of such estates 
wisely foresee the increase of value 


~which will arise from healthy timber 


growing, where it may not only be 
eherished till of full maturity, but 
where, probably, it can then be 
turned to the best advantage, by 
reason of its local situation. But, 
besides the real value of growing 
timber, there is most generally an 
idewl value attached to it, namely, 
that of its ornamental appearance. 
The actual protits arising trom 
planted timber, we have ang 
ur several instances, to be very 
great; and, probably, in none 
would it sink, in eighty or an hun- 
dred years, below what could have 
been procured from the land in 
name of rent, provided the trees be 
well managed. instance lately 
caine under our observation, where 
2 plantation of an acre and a half 
ai sycumires, of GO vears standing, 


was offered to be purchased, at the 
rate of L.14 per acre per annum 
since the time of planting !—and, 
perhaps, this same land would not, 
at an average, have rented at 30s, 
per acre per annum! Other in- 
stances might be adduced, where 
the profits of planting have been 
remarkably conspicuous. These 
profits, however, must vary, in 
every county and district of the 
kingdom, according to the quality 
ot the soil, local circumstances, and 
the like. Every proprietor who 
has ever cut an acre of timber, or 
of underwood, and who has rightly 
considered the value, for a given 
time, of an adjoining acre of the 
same quality, which has been em- 
ployed in agriculture, and has ex- 
perienced an ordinary management, 
must, in some measure, be satis- 
tied of the relative value of a crop 
of trees. 


List of Scottish Trees of remarkable 


magnit ude. 


(From the same.) 
F. IN. 
N oak tree, at 
The Oak. A Killearn Place 
in Stirlingshire, in 1795, 
measured in circumference 12 6 
Another at Cockwood, in 
Annandale, in the month ot 
April 1773, measured, at six 
feet from the ground, in cir- 
cumference - - + - 
This tree was about 60 
feet high, and supposed 
to be about 230 years 
old. 
At Blairquosh, in the pa- 
rish of Strathblane, Stirling- 
shire, an oak measured, in 
1796, in circumference - 15 0 
The remains of a decayed 
oak, upon the road between 
Inverness and Strontian in 
Argyleshire, were measured 
in October 1764, and found 
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tebe in girth, at a foot above 

theground - - - 
Wallace’s oak, so named 

for ages, must have been a 
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large tree 500 years ago. It 


was situated in a wet clay 
soil, in the Tor-wood, near 
Falkirk, and in 1771 was 
supposed to be in girth, at 
four feet above the ground 

No trace of this venerable 
tree now remains. 

The largest oak which we 
have noticed in Scotland is 
in the old oak wood on the 
north side of Loch Arkeg, 
in Lochaber. 
sured, it was found to be in 
girth, at four feet above the 
ground - - - - = = 

In a moss in the parish of 
Auchterderran in Fifeshire, 
the remains of an oak which 
has its root several feet 
above the bottom of the 
moss, measures in diameter 
atthe root - - - - = 

The Larch.—This is but a 
newly introduced tree; none 
of them are above 60 years 
old; the oldest are to be 
found at Dunkeld. The 
finest of these is 100 feet 
high, and in circumference 
atthe ground - - - - 

In Monzie garden there 
are four larch trees, said to 
he the largest in the island. 
They are not yet 60 years 
old; yet the largest one is 
80 feet high, and its girth at 
the groundis - - 

Other two are about the 
same height, but the cir- 
cumference of the one at the 
is 

The otheris - - - -~ 

And the last is 90 feet 
high, and at the ground is in 
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Morton’s, near Aberdour, in 
Fifeshire, measured in March 
1812, extended in length of 
bole 50 feet, and in girth, at 
four feet high - - - - 
An ash at Newbottle, in 
Mid-Lothian, standing east 
from the house, near the 
river, in the month of July 
1789, measured in circumfe- 
rence - - - - 


An ash in the island of 
Loch Leven, in Fifeshire, in 
September 1706, measured, 
in circumference, at four 
feet from the ground - - 

An ash at Yair, in Sel- 
kirkshire, measures, at the 


-surfiuce, in circumference - 


An ash near the church 
of Logierait, m Perthshire, 
measured, at four feet irom 
the ground, in 1770 - - - 

An ash tree at Wemyss 
Castle, in Fifeshire, grow- 
ing about 100 yards trom the 
gate, measured, on the 13th 
March 1812, 35 feet bole; 
and in circumference, at 
four feet from the ground - 

An ash in the church-yard 
of Bonhil, in Dumbarton- 
shire, in September 1784, 
measured in circumference 
at the surface - - - - 

The Glaummis Ashtree at 
Castle Huntly in Perthshire, 
measured in circumferenee 


‘atthe ground - + - - 


And ata yard high - 
At the river Blackburn, 
in the parish of Castletown 
in Roxburghshire, the trunk 
of an old ash measures in cir- 
An ash at Midstrath, in 
the parish of Bins, at the 
An ash near Deskford, in 
the county of Banff, cailed 
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benefit the rest by a moderate and 
convenient shelter,—even suppos- 
ing the lands to be, what rarely 
ean happen, solely appropriated to 
tillage; for, surely, under good 
management, in many cases the 
arable farmer must occasionally be- 
come a feeder, and then he must 
necessarily be sensible of the good 
etlects of planting, in common with 
the breeder and grazier, as in the 
cases adverted to above. 

It is very generally known, that 
such estates as have a quantity of 
well arranged, healthy timber upon 
them, when brought to sale, bring 
un extra price, according to the 
quality he value of the wood, not 
only at the time of sale, but, count- 
ing forward on its value, to a dis- 
tant period. 
hali-grown timber on an estate to 
be valued at ten thousand pounds 
at the time of the sale, instances 
are to be found where thirty thou- 
sand pounds have been given, over 
and above the valuation of the 
lands. 

The purchasers of such estates 
wisely foresee the increase of value 
which will arise from healthy timber 
growing, where it may not only be 
eherished till of full maturity, but 
where, probably, it can then be 
turned to the best advantage, by 
reason of its local situation. But, 
besides the real value of growing 
timber, there is most generally an 
idewl value attached to it, namely, 
that of its ornamental appearance. 

The actual protits arising from 
planted timber, we have my 
ur several instances, to be very 
great; and, probably, in none 
would it sink, in eighty or an hun- 
dred years, below what could have 
been procured from the land in 
name of rent, provided the trees be 
well managed. Qne instance lately 
caine under our observation, where 
2 plantation of an acre and a half 
ai sycamiures, of GO vears standing, 


Thus, supposing the, 
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was offered to be purchased, at the 
rate of L.14 per acre per annum 
since the time of planting !—and, 
perhaps, this same land would not, 
at an average, have rented at 30s, 
per acre per annum! Other in- 
stances might be adduced, where 
the profits of planting have been 
remarkably conspicuous. These 
profits, however, must vary, in 
every county and district of the 
kingdom, according to the quality 
ot the soil, local circumstances, aud 
the like. Every proprietor who 
has ever cut an acre of timber, or 
of underwood, and who has rightly 
considered the value, for a given 
time, of an adjoining acre of the 
suue quality, which has been em- 
ployed in agriculture, and has ex- 
perienced an ordinary management, 
must, in some measure, be satis- 
tied of the relative value of a crop 
of trees. 
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(From the same.) 
F. IN, 
, N oak tree, at 
The Oak. Killearn Place 
in Stirlingshire, in 1795, 
measured in circumference 12 6 
Another at Cockwood, in 
Annandale, in the month ot 
April 1778, measured, at six 
feet from the ground, in cir- 
cumference - - - @ 
This tree was about 60 
feet high, and supposed 
to be about 230 years 
old. 
At Blairquosh, in the pa- 
rish of Strathblane, Stirling- 
shire, an oak measured, in 
1796, in circumference - 15 0 
The remains of a decayed 
oak, upon the road between 
Inverness and Strontian in 
Argyleshire, were measured 
in October 1764, and found 
to 
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tebe in girth, ata foot above 


the ground - - - 
Wallace’s oak, so named 
for ages, must have been a 
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large tree 500 years ago. It» 


was situated in a wet clay 
soil, in the Tor-wood, near 
Falkirk, and in 1771 was 
supposed to be in girth, at 
four feet above the ground 

No trace of this venerable 
tree now remains. 

The largest oak which we 
have noticed in Scotland is 
in the old oak wood on the 
north side of Loch Arkeg, 
in Lochaber. When mea- 
sured, it was found to be in 
girth, at four feet above the 
ground - - - - = - 

In a moss in the parish of 
Auchterderran in Fifeshire, 
the remains of an oak which 
has its root several feet 
above the bottom of the 
moss, measures in diameter 
atthe root - - = 

The Larch.—This is but a 
newly introduced tree ; none 
of them are above 60 years 
old; the oldest are to be 
found at Dunkeld. The 
finest of these is 100 feet 
high, and in circumference 
atthe ground - - - - 

In Monzie garden there 
are four larch trees, said to 
he the largest in the island. 
hey are not yet 60 years 
old; yet the largest one is 
80 feet high, and its girth at 
the ground is - - - 

Other two are about the 
same height, but the cir- 
cumference of the one at the 

The otheris - - 

And the last is 90 feet 
high, and at the ground is in 
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Morton’s, near Aberdour, in 
Fifeshire, measured in March 
1812, extended in length of 
bole 50 feet, and in girth, at 
four feet high - - - - 
An ash at Newbottle, in 
Mid-Lothian, standing east 
from the house, near the 
river, in the month of July 
1789, measured in circumfe- 
rence - - - - 


An ash in the island of 
Loch Leven, in Fifeshire, in 
September 1706, measured, 
in circumference, at four 
feet from the ground - - 

An ash at Yair, in Sel- 
kirkshire, measures, at the 


-surfice, in circumference - 


An ash near the church 
of Logierait, im Perthshire, 
measured, at four feet irom 
the ground, in 1770 - - - 

An ash tree at Wemyss 
Castle, in Fifeshire, grow- 
ing about 100 yards trom the 
gate, measured, on the 13th 
March 1812, 35 feet bole; 
and in circumference, at 
four feet from the ground - 

An ash in the church-yard 
of Bonhil, in Dumbarton- 
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shire, in September 1784, 


measured in circumference 
at the surface - - - - 
The Glammis Ashtree at 
Castle Huntly in Perthshire, 
measured in circumferenee 


‘atthe ground - - - - 


And at a yard high - 
At the river Blackburn, 
in the parish of Castletown 
in Roxburghshire, the trunk 
of an old ash measures in cir- 
cumference - - 
An ash at Midstrath, in 
the parish of Bins, at the 
An ash near Deskford, in 
the county of Banff, cailed 
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St John’s Tree, measures in 
gitth - - = 
A few yards from Cesstord 
Castle, Roxburghshire, 
there is a venerable ash tree, 
which measures at the base 
An ash tree near Bonliill 
House, in Dunbartonshire, 
which is surrounded with a 
sloping bank of earth, about 
three feet in height, mea- 
sured, in circumterence, in 
September 1784, at four fect 
above the general surlace of 
the ground - - - - - 
An ash tree in the church- 
yard of Kilmalie, in Locha- 
ber, burnt down during the 
troubles in 1746, was long 
considered as the largest and 
most remarkable tree in 
Scotland. Its remains were 
measured in October 1764, 
and, at the ground, the cir- 
cumference was no less than 
The Eim.—On the estate 
of Castle-Huntly there are 
several fine Scots elms, 
which measures, at three 
feet from the ground, about 
At Lord Morton's, Aber- 
dour, Fite, there is a Scots 
elm, which measured, March 
10, 1812, forty feet length 
of bole, and in girth - - 
Two elms at Yair, in Sel- 
kirkshire, measure, each, at 
the surface of the ground - 
An elm tree in the parish 
ef Roxburgh, in Tiviotdale, 
called the Trysting Tree, 
was measured in 1796, and 
its girth, at four feet from 
the surface of the 
foundtobe - - - - 
The Beech—A beech at 
Leslie House, in Fifeshire, 
measured, in March 1812, 
by estimation, 56 feet to 
the branches, and was in 
sirth, at breast high 
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Another, at the same 
place, is 30 feet of bole, and, 
at the same height from the 
ground, in girth - - - 

Another, at breast high, 
at the same place and time, 
measured in circumference 

Another, at same height, 
with a trunk 45 feet, was in 
girth - - - - = 

Another, at same height, 
with a trunk 60feet - 

Near.the Abbey of Balme- 
rino, on the banks of the 
river Tay, a beech tree, 
measured in 1793, was found 
to be in girth - - - - 

A beech at Inv erary, 
whose ‘stem was 12 feet in 
length, and the diameter of 
its head 90 feet, had a trunk 
whose circumference was - 

A beech, near the castle 
of Kelly, in the county of 
Fife, was measured in 1793; 
its stem was SO feet in 
height, and the circumfer- 

The large beech at New- 
bottle Abbey, standing on 
the lawn behind the house, 
was measured in July 1759, 
and the circumference ascer- 
tained tobe - - - = = 

The large beech at Ormis- 
ton-hall, in East- Lothian, 
measured, in May 1762, in 
circumference - - - - 

A beech near the house of 
Oxenford, in Mid-Lothian, 
was measured, in June 1753, 
and, at three feet high, the 
circumference was - + - 
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Observations on the Topaz of Scot- 
land. By Professor Jameson. 


T is said that the greater num- 
ber of the precious stones have 


been 
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been, at different times, discovered 
in the mountainous districts of Scot- 
land; but hitherto no accurate ac- 
count of them has been pulilished. 
This is owing to a deficiency of mi- 
neralogical skill, and the interested 
motives of the discoverers, who 
have always endeavoured to con- 
ceal the knowledge of the spots 
where these stones have been found. 
According to the jewellers and lap- 
idaries of Edinburgh, the ruby oc- 
curs at the Ely in Fifeshire, also 
near Portsoy in Banffshire, in In- 
verness-shire, and Aberdeenshire : 
The emerald at the mountains of 
Cairngorum in Aberdeenshire: The 
agua marine, or precious beryl, at 
Invercauld, and in the different Ork- 
ney Islands: The sapphire in differ- 
ent places of the Highlands, as at 
Benachie and Invercauld in Aber- 
deenshire, and Portsoy in Banff- 
shire: The amethyst at Invercauld, 
and in Strathspey, and other parts 
of Scotland: The garnet abundant- 
ly in Aberdeenshire, and other 
parts of Scotland: and lastly, the 
topaz, is said to occur frequently in 
Strathspey, at Invercauld in Aber- 
deenshire, Cairngorum, and in the 
Isle of Arran, 

But are all these true precious 
stones? The ruby of the Ely, and 
the other places already mentioned, 
cannot be referred either to the spi- 
helle ruby, or the red sapphire, 
which is the oriental ruby of jewel- 
lers. The mineral found at the Ely 
Is not unlike the Cinnamon-stone of 

Yerner, which I consider as a spe- 
Cies of the garnet family. The E- 
merald of Cairngorum and Strath- 
Spey, and the aqua marine of Inver- 
cauld, are varietes of precious 

tyl; and the aqua marine of the 
> oar islands, if the specimens in 
Dr Walker’s cabinet be 
quarter, is also pre- 
Hichla arya. The sapphire of the 
ghiands, from the examination of 
specimens in the possession of 
June 1812, 
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Mr Deuchar, is a pale celandine- 
green coloured topaz. The Ame- 
thyst is the true amethyst of mi- 
neralogists. The Topaz of Cairn- 
gorum, Isle of Arran, and other 
places, is rock-crystal of various col- 
ours, as yellowish-white, clove- 
brown, wine-yellow, and orange- 
yellow. The clove-brown varieties 
are named smoke topaz ; the orange 
and wine-yellow varieties are some- 
times sold as true topaz. The Gar- 
net is the precious garnet of Wer- 
ner; the Syrian or oriental garnet 
of many jewellers. 

It thus appears, that precious 
beryl, topaz, amethyst, and precious 
garnet, are the only true gems hith- 
erto discovered in Scotland. But 
the topaz of Scotland has been con- 
sidered as a variety of sapphire, and 
its true nature was not understood 
until lately, when its characters were 


fully exhibited in a fine series of 


topaz-crystals of remarkable size, 
brought from the upper part of Ab- 
erdeenshire to Edinburgh, and now 
in the possession of Mr White, lapi- 
dary. 
Topaz OF ABERDFENSHIRE. 

Colour greenish white, and inter 

mediate between mountain green 


and celandine-green. . 
Is slightly opalescent. 


The form ot the largest crystal is 


an oblique eight-sided prism, deeply 
bevelled at the extremity; the be- 
velling plans set on the acute later- 
al edges ; the proper edge of the be- 
velment truncated, and the angle 
formed by the meeting of the bevel- 
ling plane and the lateral planes be- 
velled. 

The surface of the crystal is 
rough, owing to attrition. 

Internal lustre splendent and vit- 
reous. Cross fracture distinctly fol- 
iated ; longitudinal fracture perfect 
conchoida}. Is semitransparent, In- 
clining to translucent. Harder than 


precious beryl ; but not so hard as 
spinelle. 
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spinelle. Specific gravity 3,570, 
( Thomson.) 

This crystal weighs 7 ounces 3 
pennyweights 184 grains Troy ; and 
a fragment of a crystal, from the 
same tract of country, now in the 
possession of Mr Farquharson of In- 
vercauld, weighs 1 pound 3 ounces 
8 drams, and 84 grains Troy weight. 


These are the largest topazes, 


hitherto found. In the National 

Museum at Paris, which is the most 

extensive in Europe, the largest 

topaz is one weighing 4 ounces 6 
ros*, 

The discovery of so valuable a 
gem in this country, naturally leads 
us to enquire in what situation it is 
found, and whether or not it is like- 
ly to occur in considerable quantity. 
Unfortunately the data for answer- 
ing these questions are not complete: 
we must, therefore, at present rest 
satisfied, with a short statement of 
the geognostic relations of the top- 
az of foreign countries, which, when 
compared with the accounts given 
of our topaz, will enable us to guess 
at its probable geognostic situation. 

This gem occurs in considerbale 
quantity in the Electorate of Sax- 
ony, in a ore species of 
mountain-rock, denominated, by 
Werner, Topaz-rock, because topaz 
8 onc of its essential constitueut 
parts. Besides forming an essential 
mgredient of topaz-rock, it also oc- 
eurs in it in drusy cavities, along 
with quartz crystals and lithomarge. 
In Bohemia and Saxony, it occurs 
in veins that traverse gneiss and 
mica-slate. These veins are gener- 
ally narrow, intimately connected 
with the rock they traverse, of very 
old formation, and contain, besides 
topaz, also tin-stone, arsenic pyrites, 
sometimes copper pyrites, apatite, 
fluor-spar, quartz, and steatite. The 
Siberiam topaz appears to occur in 


It is said that there is a topaz, in the 
rich collection of Sir John St Aubyn, the 
site of a fist. 
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veins in primitive mountains, and 
probably also in large drusy cavities, 
in rocks of a very old formation. 
About 25 leagues north from 
Catharinenburgh, in the Uralian 
Mountains, topaz is found in consid- 
crable quantity, ina kind of granite, 
resembling that variety, known un- 
der the name of pierre graphique. 
There it is said to occur in drisy 
cavities, along with quartz and pre- 
cious beryl]. It is also found in the 
Opposite extremity of Siberia, in a 
mountain named QOdon-Tschelon, 
in the province of Dauria, where it 
occurs in druses, along with preci- 
ous beryl. The topazes of Odon- 
Tschelon, and, indeed of Siberia in 
general, are generally snow white, 
celandine green, and 
very rarely of a beautiful blue, re- 


sembling the sapphire; and some 


varieties exhibit a kind of opales- 
cence. The Brazilian, and some- 
times also the Saxon topaz, are 
found in alluvial soil} ; and the to- 

z of Pegu, Ceylon, Hawkesbury 
River in a Holland, and Cape 
Barren Island in Basses Straits}, 
has a similar geognostic situation, . 

Such are the geognostic relations 
of the topazes of foreign countrics. 
The topaz of Scotland has hitherte 
been found only in alluvial soil, 
long with uncommonly large rock- 
crystals, and middle-sized crystals 
of precious beryl, and in a tract ot 


+ Topaz has lately been found embec- 
ded, in small crystals, in transition rocks. 

t Dr Monro junior presented me with « 
rolled piece of topaz, said to be from Haw 
esbury river; and Captain Laskey, with * 
crystal of the same gem, from Cape Barren 
Island, in Basses Straits. 
_ The topaz of Basses Straits, as ny learn- 
ed Friend Mr R. Brown informs me, “45 
first discovered by Mr Humphry juror’. 
who was, sume years ago, sent out by Gov- 
ernment to examine the mineralogy of New 
Holland and Van Diemen's Island. 

|| In the collection of the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, there is a large 
rock crystal, containing reddish coloured 
crystals of topez from Brazil. 

country, 
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country, as far as we know, entirely 
composed of primitive rocks; and 
hence it is highly probable, that its 
original repository is in a primitive 
country. But in which of the pri- 
mitive rocks is it probable that the 
topaz is contained, and in what kind 
of repository does it occur? ‘The 
tract of country where our topaz is 
found, is said to be principally com- 
posed of granite, and to contain, be- 
sides, considerable portions of 
ge and mica-slate. This being 
the case, it is probable the topaz 
will be found in one, or possibly in 
all these different rocks. It may, 
however, be alleged, that, probably 
the topaz-rock also occurs there, and 
that the topaz may be derived from 
it, But the topaz-rock is one of the 
rarest of the mountain-rocks, and 
the topaz which it contains has al- 
ways a yellow colour, and differs 
somewhat in regular form from the 
topaz of Scotland ; it is also smaller, 
and is never accompanied with rock 
crystal or precious beryl. Hence 
it is not probable, thatthe topaz-rock 
occurs in the districts of which we 
are treating. If, then, the topaz- 
rock is wanting, it will be inquired in 
which of the primitive rocks, already 


mentioned, we are to look for it? 


Some may be of opinion, that it oc- 
Curs in veins, in gneiss, or mica-slate, 
as is the case with the Bohemi- 
an and certain varieties of the 
Saxon topaz. The want of all 
the accompanying minerals, as tin- 
stone, arsenic pyrites, copper pyri- 
tes, fluor-spar, &c. render this sup- 
position improbable. But the topaz 
of Siberia agrees with that found 
in Aberdeenshire, in having green 
and white as its most frequent col- 
Our; in opalescence ; in figure, be- 
ing generally bevelled at the extre- 
mity; insize, the largest topazes be- 
ing found in Siberia ; and in accom- 
panying minerals, which are usually 
tock-crystal and precious beryl. 
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Lastly, the Siberian topaz is said 
to occur in drusy cavities, or veins 
in granite, and in considerable 
quantity. If this account be cor- 
rect, we may infer thatthe Aberdeen 
topaz will be found in drusy cavi- 
ties or veins in granite, and in con- 
siderable quantity. 

I trust, the conjecture I have 
now suggested, wiil induce mineral- 
ogists to examine the tract of coun- 
try, where this interesting mineral 
is found.* 


Letter written by Her Majesty, wher 
Princess of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
to the King of Prussia (the Great 
Fredrick, ) on his entering the Ter- 
ritortes of her Cousin the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Swerin, and which 
that Monarch sent over to his late 
Majesty as a Miracle of Patrio- 
tism and good sense in so young a 
Princess. 


“ May it please your Majesty, 


« y AM ata loss whether I shall 

congratulate or condole with 
you on your late victory ; since the 
same success that has covered you 
with laurels, has overspread the 
country of Mecklenburgh with de- 
solation. I know, Sire, that it 
seems unbecoming my sex, in this 
age of vicious refinement, to fee] 
for one’s country, to lament the 
horrors of war, or wish for the re- 
turn of peace. | know you may 
think it more properly my province 
to study the arts of pleasing, or to 
turn my thoughts to subjects of a 
more domestic nature; but, how- 
ever unbecoming it may be in me, 
I cannot resist the desire of inter- 


_ * Since this paper was read to the Soci- 
ety, I have been informed, by my friend 
Colonel Imrie, that the large fragment of 
topa:, in the possession of Mr Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, was broken from a mass 
of granite. 
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ceding for this unhappy people. It 
was but avery few years ayo that 
this territory wore the most pleas- 
ing appearance: the country was 
cultivated, the peasant looked cheer- 
ful, and the towns abounded with 
riches and festivity—What an al- 
teration at present from such a 
charming scene! I am not expert 
at description, nor can my fancy 
add any horrors to the picture ; but 
sure even conquerors themselves 
would weep at the hideous prospect 
now before me. The aa coun- 
try, my dear country, lies one 
trightful waste, presenting only ob- 
jects to excite terror, pity, and des- 
pair. The business of the husband- 
man and the shepherd are quite 
discontinued ; the husbandman and 
the shepherd are become soldiers 
themselves, and help to ravage the 
soil they formerly occupied. The 
towns are only inhabited by old 
men, women, and children; per- 
haps here and there a warrior, by 
wounds or loss of limbs, rendered 
unfit for service, left at his door; 
his little children hang round him, 
ask an history of every wound, and 
zrow themselves soldiers before 
they find strength for the field. But 
this were nothing, did we not feel 
the alternate insolence of either 
Army, as it happens to advance or 
retreat. It is impossible to express 
the confusion even those who call 
themselves friends create; even 
those from whom we might expect 
redress, oppress us with new cala- 
mities. From your justice, there- 
fore, it is that we hope relief; to 
you even children and women may 
complain, whose humanity stoops 
to the meanest petition, and whose 
power is capable of repressing the 
greatest injustice. 
“ T am, Sire,”? &c. 
(Gentieman’s Macazine.) 


A short Account of the celebrated 
fiuerila, Colonel Don Francis 


Espoz y Mie, and of the brave 
Division of Volunteers of Navarre, 
which he commanded tllust. tive 
of the great Qualities that adorn 


that Spanish Hero, his Manner of | 


carrying on the War against the 
French, and the severe Militar 
Discipline he is obliged to main- 
tain, to enable him to exist ina 
Country surrounded on all sides by 
the Enemy. Written by Colonel 
Don Lorenzo Ximenez, Captain 
in the Spanish Guards, and Ere 
witness to all that he relates.— 
Translated from the original 
Spanish, by a British Officer now 
serving at Cadiz. 


NTRODUCTION.—After a cir- 
cuitous march, and all of us 
prisoners worn down with sorrow 
and fatigue, we approached the 
French frontier ; bit it pleased 
Divine Providence that 2] efficers, 
and 800 Spanish soldiers, prisoners 
of war, should owe their liberty to 
that illustrious — Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, and his brave 
companions in arms, Although | 
owe to this great man the singular 
benefit of being saved by him trom 
slavery, and perhaps death, and that 
I love him, and shall Jove him to 
the latest hour of my existence ; do 
not, for this reason, believe that the 
account I am about to write Is ex- 
aggerated. Iam, on the contrary, 
afraid that want of talent will pre- 
vent my explaining myself with sut- 
ficient force and precision ; and 
that the military reputation of this 
celebrated Guweri//a will suffer mn 
this attempt of mine. I have been 
an eye-witness of pst of what I re- 
late; and where I have not been 
such, I have heard it from Mina 
himself, of whose veracity no one 
can ever doubt, particularly when 


his countrymen, the people of Na- 


varre, men of simple manners, but 
of unshaken patrtotism, affirm the 


same, I have given wyself no rem 
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ble to arrange or dress out this ae- 
count; being contented with relat 
ing simply, and with strict truth, 
what happened; and with placing 
before the eyes of my companions 
in arms the faithful pieture of a he- 
ro, who perhaps may be destined 
by the Deity, some day or other, 
to liverate Spain from its ferocious 
Enemy; as a small token of my 
gratitude to that valiant hero, who 
broke my chains of slavery, as weil 
as those of 800 Spaniards, setting 
us at liberty to return and fight for 
our beloved Country. 
NaRRATIVE.—Having left Vitoria 
the 25th of May, 1811, the convoy 
that went with us consisted of 1600 
infantry and 200 cavalry (French). 
We had hardly marched twoleagues, 
when, between Mondragon and Vi- 
toria, we saw two woods on thie 
right and left of the road; imme- 
diately on approaching them, we 
heard a shot ; instantly a most de- 
structive fire assailed us on each 
flank, in front and in rear; which 
was so unexpected, that, with the 
confusion of killed and wounded, 
such was the panick that seized the 
Javincibles (the French), that they 
were unable to form, or to make the 
least resistance ; nor could they even 
see their enemy, the Guerillas not 
only being concealed in the bushes, 
but having also climbed up the 
trees. In the midst of all this hor- 
ror and confusion, of killed aud 
wounded, and carriages knocked 
to pieces, the Invincibles were oblig- 
ed to beg of us prisoners to assist 
them. The intrepid Mina, in front 
of 150 cavalry, charged them at th's 
moment in the rear, and like a Jion, 
cut to pieces and destroyed every 
thing he met with, spreading terror 
and dismay in the road, putting to 
eath men, women, and children. 
At this moment, we ran to our com- 
eoeene and defenders, while the 
ottest of the fire was going on, 
aud every one tried to save himself 


from instant death. As soon as this 
horrible massacre was over, 1 had 
the pleasure of seeing and conver- 
sing with Mina, who ordered us to 
be marched in security to Zalduen- 
do, six leagues distant from the 
point of attack. ‘The whole of the 
convoy fell into his possession (the 
value of which was not less than a 
million of dollars) ; and between 7 
and $00 Invineibles were killed, 
150 prisoners, with a Colonel (La- 
fette), were taken, and eight other 
oticers. must not pass over ta 
silence the circumstance of Mina’s 
having in his division a countryman 
who fires four blunderbuss barrels 
in one stock; they are so made as 
to rest upon a swivel, which, when 
he intends making use of it, he 
chains to the ground ; he loads each 
of these barrels with $2 balls, and 
he tires the four off with one lock. 
On this attack, at one discharge, 
he knocked over tour coaches that 
were in the convoy, killing all the 
women and officers that were ia 
them. 

With respect to the spy, who 
brought him the intelligence that 
the convoy was geing to proceed 
oa its journey to France; of the 
day it was to start from Vitoria; of 
the number of prisoners that were 
with it; and of the French troops 
who composed the escort; with 
many other particulars ; he ordered 
him to be lashed toa part of the 
rock, placing a guard over him, 
with strict orders to kill him if he 
offered to try to get away. The 
instant the attack was over, which 
lasted tive hours without intermis- 
sion, he sent for him, and said, — 
« You are a good fellow—you have 
not deceived me—go——here is a 
thousand pound for you.” 

In a small village that we passed 
through, about a league and a half 
from Vitoria, we found all the doors 
of the houses shut, and there was 
uet a living soulto be seen. The 
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ceding for this unhappy people. It 
was but a very few years ago that 
this territory wore the most pleas- 
ing appearance: the country was 
cultivated, the peasant looked cheer- 
ful, and the towns abounded with 
riches and festivity—What an al- 
teration at present from such a 
charming scene! Iam not expert 
at description, nor can my fancy 
add any horrors to the picture ; but 
sure even conquerors themselves 
would weep at the hideous prospect 
now before me. The oe coun- 
try, my dear country, lies one 
trightful waste, presenting only ob- 
jects to excite terror, pity, and des- 
pair. The business of the husband- 
man and the shepherd are quite 
discontinued ; the husbandman and 
the shepherd are become soldiers 
themselves, and help to ravage the 
soil they formerly occupied. The 
towns are only inhabited by old 
men, women, and children; per- 
haps here and there a warrior, by 
wounds or loss of limbs, rendered 
unfit for service, left at his doer; 
his little children hang round him, 
ask an history of every wound, and 
grow themselves soldiers before 
they find strength for the field. But 
this were nothing, did we not feel 
the alternate insolence of either 
Army, as it happens to advance or 
retreat. It is impossible to express 
the confusion even those who call 
themselves friends create; even 
those from whom we might expect 
redress, oppress us with new cala- 
mities. From your justice, theve- 
fore, it is that we hope relief; to 
you even children and women may 
complain, whose humanity stoops 
to the meanest — and whose 
power is capable of repressing the 
greatest injustice. 
“ T am, Sire,” &c. 
(Gentieman'’s Macazixe.) 


A short Account of the celebrated 
fiuerilla, Colonet Don Francis 
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Espoz 7] Mine, and of the brave 
Division of Volunteers of Navarre, 
which he commanded ; tllusts tive 
of the great Qualities that adorn 
that Spanish Hero, his Manner of 
carrying on the War against the 
French, and the severe Military 
Discipline he is obliged to main- 
tain, to enable him to exist ina 
Country surrounded on all sides by 
the Enemy. Written by Colonel 
Don Lorenzo Ximenez, Captain 
in the Spanish Guards, and Eye- 
witness to all that he relates.— 
Translated from the original 
Spanish, by a British Officer now 
serving at Cadiz. 


] NTRODUCTION.—After a cir- 

cuitous march, and all of us 
prisoners worn down with sorrow 
and fatigue, we approached the 
French frontier; when it pleased 
Divine Providence that 21 efficers, 
and 800 Spanish soldiers, prisoners 
of war, should owe their liberty to 
that illustrious partizan, Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, and his brave 
companions in arms. Although I 
owe to this great man the singular 
benefit of being saved by him from 
slavery, and perhaps death, and that 
I love him, and shall Jove him to 
the latest hour of my existence ; do 
not, for this reason, believe that the 
account I am about to write is ex- 
aggerated. I am, on the contrary, 
afraid that want of talent will pre- 
vent my explaining myself with suf- 
ficient force and precision; and 
that the military reputation of this 
celebrated Guweri//a will suffer m 
this attempt of mine. I have been 
an eye-witness of npst of what I re- 
late; and where I have not been 
such, I have heard it from Mina 
himself, of whose veracity no one 
can ever doubt, particularly when 
his countrymen, the people of Na- 
varre, men of simple manners, but 
of unshaken patriotism, affirm thé 


same. I have given wyself no wan 
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ble to arrange or dress out this ac- 
count; being contented with relat- 
ing simply, and with strict truth, 
what happened; and with placing 
before the eyes of my companions 
in arms the faithful picture of a he- 
ro, who perhaps may be destined 
by the Deity, some day or other, 
to liberate Spain from its ferocious 
Enemy; as a small token of my 
gratitude to that valiant hero, who 
broke my chains of slavery, as weil 
as those of 800 Spaniards, setting 
us at liberty to return and fight for 
our beloved Country. 
NaRRATIVE.—Having left Vitoria 
the 25th of May, 1811, the convoy 
that went with us consisted of 1600 
infantry and 200 cavalry (French). 
We had hardly marched twoleagues, 
when, between Mondragon and Vi- 
toria, we saw two woods on thie 
right and left of the road; imme- 
diately on approaching them, we 
heard a shot; instantly a most de- 
structive fire assailed us on each 
flank, in front and in rear; which 
was so unexpected, that, with the 
confusion of killed and wounded, 
such was the panick that seized the 
Javincibles (the French), that they 
were unable to form, or to make the 
least resistance ; nor could they even 
see their enemy, the Guerillas not 
only being concealed in the bushes, 
but having also climbed up the 
trees. In the midst of all this hor- 
ror and confusion, of killed and 
wounded, and carriages knocked 
to pieces, the Invincibles were oblig- 
ed to beg of us prisoners to assist 
them. The intrepid Mina, in front 
of 150 cavalry, charged them at this 
moment in the rear, and like a lion, 
Cut to pieces and destroyed every 
thing he met with, spreading terror 
and dismay in the road, putting to 
death men, women, and children. 
At this moment, we ran to our com- 
piers and defenders, while the 
ottest of the fire was going on, 
fad every one tried to save himself 


from instant death. As soon as this 


horrible massacre was over, | had © 


the pleasure of seeing and conver- 
sing with Mina, who ordered us to 
be marched in security to Zalduen- 
do, six leagues distant from the 
point of attack. ‘The whole of the 
convoy fell into his possession (the 
value of which was not less than a 
million of dollars) ; and between 7 
and $00 Invineibles were killed, 


150 prisoners, with a Colonel (La-— 


fette), were taken, and eight other 
otlicers. I must not pass over ta 
silence the circumstance of Mina’s 
having in his division a countryman 
who fires four blunderbuss barrels 
in one stock; they are so made as 
to rest upon a swivel, which, when 
he intends making use of it, he 
chains to the ground ; he loads each 
ot these barrels with $2 balls, and 
he fires the four off with one lock. 
On this attack, at one discharge, 
he knocked over four coaches that 
were in the convoy, killing all the 
women and officers that were ia 
them. 

With respect to the spy, who 
brought him the intelligence that 
the convoy was going to proceed 
on its journey to France; of the 
day it was to start from Vitoria; of 
the number of prisoners that were 
with it; and of the French troops 
who composed the escort; with 
many other particulars ; he ordered 
him to be lashed toa part of the 
rock, placing a guard over him, 
with strict orders to kill him if he 
offered to try to get away. ‘The 
instant the attack was over, which 
lasted tive hours without intermis- 
sion, he sent for him, and said,— 
« You are a good fellow—you have 
not deceived me—go—here is a 
thousand pound for you.” 

In a small village that we passed 
through, about a league and a half 
from Vitoria, we found all the doors 
of the houses shut, and there was 
uet a living soul to be seen. The 
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reason of this, | found, was, that 
Mina, as soon as he determined 
to place himself in ambush, in the 
evening of the preceding night 
went into the village, and carried 
away every creature out of it; men, 
women, and children, old and 
young, he collected in the market- 
place, tied them two and two, sur- 
rounded them with his division, and 
marched them up into the moun- 
tains; he there placed a stron 
guard over them, and told them, if 
they offered to speak, or make the 
least noise, that they should be in- 
stantly put to death; promising 
them, if they made no resistance, 
to set them at liberty in eight hours. 
By this means, the French were 
unable to get the least intelligence 
of the ambuscade. 

Mina is a well-made man, of a 
florid complexion, robust, and a- 
hout five feet eight inches high, a 
nia of fow words, frank in his man- 
ner, detesting women, for he will 
not alow one to be with an officer 
er asoldicr of his party, nor, in- 
deed, will he keep an officer ora 
soldier with him who is attached to 
them; he is between 20 and 30 
years old; scarce ever eats; and 
never sleeps more than two hours 
in the night, and then always with 
his loaded pistols in his girdle, and 
his room locked, on the few nights 
lie ever passes in a village. He is 
very thoughtful ; never communica- 
tive; his officers never, by any ac- 
cident, know where he intends to 
merch. The instant the drum beats, 
whether it is for roll-call or not, he 
insists upon their all appearing, and 
the officers mounted, (that is, the 
captains, for none others are al- 
lowed portend and their mules, 
with baggage, loaded. When least 
gy places himself at the 
head of his men, saying, “ Follow 
me !"—and often he marches them 
in this way thirty miles; and, even 
en the day of his attacking the con- 


voy, he marched them 40 miles 
without the horses or men eating 
the whole day. He happened, at 
this time, to have little or no for- 
age, either for his men or horses ; 
but, when he has plenty, he is ver 

liberal in giving it away, never al- 
lowing any one to receive pay for 
it; and, indeed, the patriotism of 
the people, and their adoration of 
Mina, is such, that they give every 
thing cheerfully. Whenever a vo- 
lunteer of infantry joins Mina, he 
is not allowed to bring any thing 
but a pair of sandals, half-stockings, 


breeches, and jacket. Whenever. 


his shirt is dirty, he goes to the 
first house near him, enters, and 
says, “ The shirt I have on is dirty 
—give me aclean one.” The coun- 
tryman changes with him; and, if 
he has time, washes it, and gets his 
own back; if not, he keeps Mina’s, 
and Mina the countryman’s. His 
arms are all rusty on the outside, 
but he is particularly careful to 
haye them well cleaned within, and 
good locks and flints: his bayonets 
are encrusted with the blood ot 
Frenchmen. The captain who com- 
mands the advanced guard is called 
the Dos Pelos, (why, I know not ;) 
but in this lest business he ordered 
all his men to put three musket- 
halls in each of their pieces ; and 
said, “ I know they did as I order- 
ed them, for in the first discharge 
they killed and wounded 60 people. 
His cavalry, at this time, consisted 
of 150 intrepid and valiant men, 
dressed like Hussars, with me 
and blue pantaloons ; caps like the 
rest of the army, with this diffe- 
rence, that they have about a yard 
of red cloth hanging down their 
backs, in a point from the cap, and 
a gold tassel at the end. All ot 
them wear sandals and spurs; and 


Mina himself never wears boots, 
or half-boots, but sandals, in order 
the more easily to escape, by climb- 
ing up the side of mountains, if - 
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gets knocked off his horse. He has 
several times saved himself miracu- 
lously in this way. 

Whenever a youth wishes to en- 
list in the cavalry, after being well 
examined by Mina, and questioned, 
he calls for the Commanding Officer 
of the infantry, and says, “ This 
boy wishes to serve in the cavalry : 
take him first with you, and let me 
know how he behaves. The first 
action they are engaged in, this 
captain, who commands the infan- 
try, and is on horseback, keeps the 
boy close to him during the whole 
of the action, and watches narrowly 
how he behaves; and after having 
been four times in action, and if he 
distinguishes himself, the captain 
brings him to Mina, and says, 
“ This lad will do; he is worthy to 
die forhis country.” Mina then fur- 
nishes him with arms, and a horse, 
closely watching him himself, to 
see how he behaves. By these 
means, his corps is composed of the 
most desperate and intrepid Span- 
iards that live. 

_ Mina has one boy of 14 years old 
in his troop. He is mounted on a 
poney, with arms in proportion to 
is youth, a double-barrelled car- 
bine, with pistols and sword. He 
is always in the advanced guard, 
and, of course, goes into action the 
first. This lad, by himself, got be- 


tween five French cavalry soldiers, 


and called to them to surrender. 

The French, observing that a strong 
\T; ? 

party of Mina’s cavalry were head- 

ed by the boy, turned about, and 

Were in the act ofgalloping off, when 

the boy charged one of them, and 


The French call Mina the King 
of Navarre. In whatever town he 
enters, he is sure to find every thing 
that he wants; the whole province 
think it an honour to have him as a 
gar No. officer in Navarre pays 
or his meals; every thing is brought 
out to them gratis. This extraor- 
dinary man has found means to get 
rid of all French spies cleverly 
enough, and without putting them 
to death. Whenever any of his 
partizans have brought him any, he 
strips them stark naked, to see if 
they have papers, plans, or draw- 
ings; and, if he finds any thing of 
the sort, he calls instantly for one 
of the soldiers of his guard, and 
says to him, ‘ Take this fellow— 
he is a spy—cut off his right ear.” 
The soldier (who has had pretty 
good practice at this work) draws 
his sword, and performs the opera- 
tion as cleverly as a regular sur- 
geon. This operation being finish- 
ed, he heats an iron mark red-hot, 
and stamps upon his forehead— Viva 
Mina! With this mark the man 
remains during the rest of his life ; 
and I have been assured that, so 
ashamed are those who have sut- 
fered this operation, of shewing 
themselves, that they have been 
found singly in the mountains ac- 
tually starved to death. Mina has 
an hospital for his sick and wound- 
ed near a beautiful little village 
called Estella, close upon the brow 
of a mountain. Six women attend 
upon the sick, with two excellent 
surgeons. They are well supplied 
with every thing gratis. The Frencit 
know the spot where he has esta- 
blished this hospital, and have 


2 


knocked him off his horse, and kept 
hold of the bridle of a second, until 


made several attemps to surprize it, 


some of his companions came up, but never with success. Mina is 
who put them both tothe sword. sure to get information when they i ey 
ina himself says, that he is one of are coming; and the inhabitant ee 
the bravest lads that he has in his of the little village all turn out, oa 
division ; and, if Mina says so, you and carry the sick and wounded on 1) Ree 
may be assured thut the boy is biers, on their shoulders, up six 0 ha 
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they remain, in perfect security, 
until the French retire. In this 
same mountain, he has a cave, where 
he tabricates his own gunpowder; 
and with this he is pretty well sup- 
plied. Mina encourages the people 
of Navarre to trade with the French: 
he gives them passports to do so: 
by which means he secures many 
articles for the comfort and advan- 
tage of his men, that he could not 
obtain otherwise. And, for allow- 
ing this trade, he gets what he wants 
gratis. If those who wish to trade 
are rich, he exacts money from 
them, which goes towards the pay 
of his soldiers, but more inal 
ly to pay his spies, to obtain infor- 
mation of the movements of the 
French. To these men he is un- 
bounded in his liberality, and he is 
supplied with the most correct in- 
formation of the motions of the 
enemy; not aman can stir, that 
Mina is not informed of it. If the 
alcaldes (or justices of the peace) 
of a village are ordered by the 
French to make any requisition, 
and if they do not instantly inform 
Mina of it, he goes himself to their 
houses, in the night, and shoots 
them: he has done this to no less 
than nine of these fellows. If they 
inform him, Mina then takes steps 


accordingly, either to intercept 


their communications, or cut off 
their soldiers, or molest them in 
one way or other. Every volunteer 
has plenty of wine, meat, and bread. 
Every thing he takes in an action 
is his own; however, it must be af- 
ter the battle is over—he shoots 
every man that plunders while he 
ought to be fighting. His tactic 
us reduced simply to forming line 
ef battle, colunm, charging, and 
great care never to fire without 
being sure of hitting the objcct. 
He never allows gaming, por a pack 
et cards, either among the officers 
er soldiers. Plunderers at all times 
be shoots. Officers and soldiers 


are all punished alike, when they 
forget their duty. He never takes 
either a regular soldier, or a regu- 
lar-bred officer, into his corps. He 
says, “ they pretend to dl too 
much theory—and he sees they fail in 
all their His second in 
command is Guruchaga, about his 
own age, taller and thinner, of a 
most violent and hasty temper, mo- 
derate talents, brave to a degree 
that is incredible, impetuous in ac- 
tion, and a powerful arm with the 
sword, Mina is very fond of him, 
and is the only man in whom he 
placesimplicit confidence, and some- 
times Consults. This man is severe 
with the troops, and makes himself 
feared and respected. He is, in 
general, the observer of the conduct 
of the army in battle; and, accor- 
ding to his report of their individ- 
ual valour, they are promoted. Mi- 
na has a perfect knowledge, as well 
as all his officers and soldiers, of 
the whole country, and all the pas- 
ses in the mountains; and, when- 
ever it is necessary, he disperses his 
people, appointing a particular spot, 
some distance off, to meet; where 
they never fail to arrive, although 
the country is surrounded by 
the French. Ona recent occasion, 
he practised this with great suc- 
cess: he was surrounded by 20,000 
French, who had received orders 
to destroy him and his corps at ail 
hazards. Mina knew the peril ot 
his situation; but, with his 5000 
men, he remained in the mountains 
15 days, treating the French with 
the utmost contempt. At length, 
about dusk in the evening, he saw 
himself surrounded by four columns 
of the enemy, who were pressing 
down upon him. With the greatest 
coolness, he called all his men a- 
round him, and said, *¢ Gentlemen, 
we are in an unpleasant situation 
here. Let every captain take care 
of his company. Let the rendezvous 
be at such a place (naming one )— 
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Mine the rallying-word. And now 
let every man disperse, and make 
the best of his way. They imme- 
diately dispersed. The French de- 
ployed their columns at day-light, 
in the morning; and, when they 
thought that they had these people 
in their power, they found the whole 
of them had eseaped.. In five days 
afterwards, Mina was at the head 
of his men, committing depreda- 
tions on the French, ten leagues 
from that spot, and without having 
lost a single indiyidugl. This is Mi- 
na’s own account of this circum- 
stance. 

After we came into the power of 
Mina, by the capture of the French 
convoy, who were escorting us, Mi- 
na’s whole care was to provide for 
oursecurity. 
different villages, and across moun- 
tains, sgmetimnes close to the French 
lines. He endeavoured, if possible, 
to get us to Valencia, for which pur- 
pose he sent to Duran and Empeci- 
nada, to desire them to co-operate 
with him, and to pass along the 
banks of the Ebro, ia order that 
they might protect our passage a- 
cross. He waited with anxiety 12 
days for an answer from Empecina- 
do, but got none. (Unfortunately, 
Empecinado had been attacked by 
the French at this time, and lost 
his artillery.) At length, he de- 
termined to execute this project by 
himself. He ordered some boards 
to be placed on cars, with prepara- 
ions to make a bridge ; and spread 
areport that he intended to cross 
the Ebro ata certain point. The 
carts aud waggons, that he loaded 
with these materials, he moved 
down in the day-time towards the 
Water. The French, hearing this, 
Waited anxiously expecting Mina 

(his troops. In the mean time, 
Mina Started in the middle of the 
hight, marched twelve miles from 


the spot where he intended building 


bridge; and, coming to the 
June 1812, 


6 


hanks of the riyer, he jumped off 
his horse, and sgid, “ Here ig the 
spot where I will take you acyass.”’ 
Without the least poise or coptu- 
sion, Mina halted all his men, forc- 
ed his own herse into the river, to 
try the depth; and, finding it prac- 
ticable, he ordered a hundred men 
te get up hehind a hundred of the 
cavalry, and plunge into the river, 
In this manner, he contrived to pags 
over 800 Spanish prisoners, and. 
land them in pertect safety, before 
the French were aware that he was 
not coming down to the bridge. 
The moment he had placed us in 
safety on the other side of the river, 
he said, ** Now, Spaniards! you 
are safe.” He divided two hand- 
kerchiefs full of dollars amongst us, 
saying that we had as good right 
to share in the plunder of the French 
as they had; and, wishing us fare- 
well, galloped into the riyer with 
his cavalry, apd disappeared, leav- 
ing 20 dragogns and an officer to 
escert us. 

‘This extraordinary man might, if 
he chose, inerease the number ot 
his army to ten or twelve thousand 
men; but he has no vanity; and 
Says fairly, that he thinks he can 
manage four or five thousand men 
better than a larger number. 


Account of the Foundation and pres 
seat State of the Edinburgh Lane 
castrian School. ‘ 


From Sermon, by Sir H. Moncreiff 
Wellwood. 


FETE parochial schools of Scot- 
{ land, a constituent part of our 
civil and religious establishment, 
(a character which the new Society 
in England, though, it has assumed 
the name of The National Society, 
does not in any 4 a sense 
possess) have provided for the ge- 
neral instruction of the poor of 
eyery class, to am extent, and with 
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a degree of success, surpassing 
every similar institution, in any 
country of the world. 

In the low country of Scotland, 
though we may receive improve- 
ments in our manner of teaching, 
there are but few stations, where 
there can be any urgent occasion 
for many additional schools; or 
where new schools, established even 
on the improved plan of Mr Lan- 


caster, would answer any impo;tant 


end. It is only in the great towns, 
or large manufacturing villages, or 
in very extensive parishes, where 
the population far exceeds the pro- 
vision of parochial schools, that any 
considerable advantages can either 
be offered or required, by means of 
the schools in question. 

It is certainly unnecessary in 
this place, to do what no individual, 
really acquainted with our views 
and manners, will attempt; to ad- 
monish the people of Scotland how 
to estimate their parochial schools. 
Still Jess is it necessary to intreat 
them, not to undervalue or abandon 
rashly their parish schools, for any 
Jate invention, with which either 
England or any other country can 
furnish them. We know, as well 
as any of our neighbours, how to 
estimate the value of what we al- 
ready possess: and though we will 
not reject advantages which are 
really wanted, we are certainly in 
no danger of forgetting the value 
of a distinction transmitted to us 
from our fathers, so very essential 
to the prosperity of our country, as 
our parochial 
~ But, on the other side, though 
we ought to be thankful for a well- 
meant advice, even though we do 
not require it, we are not for that 
reason prepared to reject, when it 
is within our reach, any important 
addition to advantages, in which 
we have always been far before our 
southern neighbours; and, at the 
sane time, we believe ourselves to 


be sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject, not to estimate any new in- 
vention beyond its value. 

“A Lancastrian school has been 
established in this city: which at 
present we consider as sufficient to 
~ at every purpose of public uti- 

ty. 

, The Teacher, with a liberal edu- 
cation before, has been thoroughly 
educated in Mr Lancaster's plan; 
and the school has at this moment 
on its list upwards of 400 children. 

The whole mechanism and dis- 
cipline suggested by Mr Lancaster, 
are employed to teach this nume- 
rous body of poor children to read 
the Bible, and to acquire the arts 
of writing and arithmetic; and, 
what Mr Lancaster’s plan admits 
of, wherever the circumstances are 
the same, the teacher being a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, the 
Assembly’s Catechism is regularly 
taught; and though no individuals 
are required to learn it, contra 
to the will of their parents, _— 
ums are given for the faithful repe- 
tition of it, which have rendered it 
an object of general ambition in 
the school. | 

The progress of the scholars, 
both as to the time they require, 
and the information they receive, 
is equal to the most sanguine ex- 
of those who the 

nstitution; a fact, of which every 
individual may satisfy himself by 
personal inquiry. A small fee to 
the master is required, according 
to the usage of Scotland, that the 
parents may be the more induced 
to estimate the value of the advan- 
tages which are given them; and, 
at the same time, a certain number 
of the children, to whose parents 
the fee might be a hardship, have 
the payment advanced for them by 
the Directors of the Society. 

- The discipline of the school is 
equally correct and efficient; re- 
mote fram every idea of severity j 

an 
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and evidently calculated to turn the 
different dispositions of the children 
tothe best account. 
I mention this part of the subject 
with most particular interest and 
satisfaction; for the punishments 
in use in Mr Lancaster’s schools 
have been sometimes represented, 
not only as ill-judged and ineffect- 
ual, (an observation which indi- 
viduals without experience might 
perhaps have hazarded), but as 
calculated, in their very nature, to. 
destroy all the honourable sense of 
shame among the children; and, 
by doing so, to prepare them, when 
ey go ak the world, for art: 
cies of depravity, and even for that 
ment of crimes. | 
I can place against this assertion 
a fact, which almost supersedes 
every argument, and which it is 
mpossible either to explain away 
or controvert. Mr Lancaster has 
taught a school, in a suburb of Lon- 
don where there is the greatest resort 
of the lowest of the people, for four- 
teen years together; and of seven 
thousand children educated there, 
amidst all the profligacy of a cor- 
rupt and overgrown metropolis, not 
one single individual has ever been 
charged with a criminal offence, in 
any court of justice. | 
make this assertion from the 
first authority ; from the public re- 
solution of a numerous meeting for 
the Lancastrian schools, 
at which the Duke of Bedford pre- 
sided, supported by the Dukes of 
Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester, and 
by many others among the most 
distinguished men in the kingdom, 
on the llth day of May last, in 
which the fact is asserted in thie 
most unqualified terms; and I am 
able, besides, to bring it down to 
day of January 1822. 
' Stating this fact, it is use- 
less to adda single remaik on as- 


of the children 
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sertions so completely and irrefra- 
gay refuted. 

The discipline suggested by Mr 
Lancaster, is a discipline substitut- 
ed for corporal punishments, hither- 
to in common use in all our schools ; 
and has this simple and natural ob- 
ject in view,—to influence the in- 
genuous dispositions of the youth, 
not so much by the fear of punish- 
ment, as by the love of distinction 
on the one hand, and by. the sense 
of shame on the other. If I said 2 
single word to prove, that this 
species of school discipline, if it is 
effectual, is in every point to be 
preferred to the corporal _punish- 
ments so often resorted to, I should 
offer an insult, both to the under- 
standing and the heart, of every 
man who is himself a father. 

It has indeed been conceded to 

us, that, in the Lancastrian school 
in. this city, we have selected the 
best, and excluded the worst parts 
of the system; and much praise has 
On this account been given us. — 
_ Even of this concession, liberal 
as it is, the Directors cannot avail 
themselves. They have taken the 
whole of Mr Lancaster’s plans as 
they understand them; and they 
are certainly entitled to affirm, that 
if there is no just ex¢eption to the 
only Lancastrian school existing 
here, there can at least be no room 
for supposing in this city, that the 
Lancastrian system threatens us 
with inventions, capable of making 
any dangerous impressions whatever 
on the morals of our youth. 

It deserves just to be mentioned, 
before I leave the subject, thdt 
whatever else the system admits of, 
or different circumstances may re- 
guire, the punishments actually in- 
flicted in this school, have hitherto 
consisted a in the detention 

n fault, for a quar- 
ter of an hour, or twenty minutes, 


‘after their companions are dismis- 
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sed; and that a solitary instance 
has occured, in which it was neves- 
sary, for aggravated and obstinate 
disobedience, to send away from 
the school altogether two single 
individuals. 

They who will attend to the par- 
ticulars of what has been done, 
since the school was established, 
will not find themselves at libert 
to say, that the mode employe 
has been unsuccessful, in any es- 
sential part of its arrangement. 

The Institution is under the 
management of a society among 
yourselves, consisting of men who 


_ are heartily disposed to watch over 


its prospérity, and to promote, to 
the utmost of their power, its gene- 
ral and permanent usefulness. 
_ His Grace the present Dake of 
Buccleuch has just intimated to the 
Directors, his willingness to accept 
f the situation of President of the 
nstitution, vacant by the much re- 
gretted death of his most respect- 
able father. 
Though the members of this So- 
ciety are heartily united in pro- 


noting the great objects of the 


nstitution, pgs do not wish to for- , 


feb that they have come together 
rom very different religious com- 
munities. Churchinen, Presbyte- 
rian and Episcopalian Dissenters, 
and the class known 
by the designation of The Friends, 
are all concerned in the establish- 
ment or. superintendance of this 
school. - They have cordially unit- 
ed in a service, which they consider 
‘as embracing a most important ob- 
ject: And they fear neither perver- 
‘sion nor disunion, because they 
ive their assistance together in this 
of love. 
ey have built and furnished a 
schoolhouse ; and acknowledge with 
gratitude the liberality of the Ma- 
gistrates, who have given thein the 
ground without expence. Tlie build- 


ing and furniture have required 


nearly 1.1000. This has, for the 
wy exhausted their funds, and 
eft them in a small debt of about 
L.200. But they know their fellow- 
citizens too well, not to be assured, 
that this sum will soon be realized 
by their liberality; and they look 
with the same confidence to the 
occasional donations and annual 
contributions, from which the ordi- 
nary expenditure must arise. 

I have said enough to satisfy you 
of the importance of the Institution. 
But I take the liberty of mention- 
mg a single fact more. In the in- 
vestigation of the atrocities which 
have so lately disturbed the peace 
of this city, some of the miserable 
creatures who appear to have been 
concerned in them, have been found 
incapable to read or write. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

Observations respecting Precedence, 
and some of the Distinctrons of 
Rank, Ecclesiastical and Secular, 
on which it is founded, referring 
especially to the Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland. By Thomas 
Brydson, F. A. Edinburgh. 
4to. 1812. 


N OST of our readers are pro- 

bably aware of the circum- 
stance in which this little work ori- 
ginated, and which has excited 


‘some speculation in this metropolis. 
Long usage had established, that 


in all the processions which took 
place at the time of the General 
Assembly, the Doctors of . the 
Church ‘should take the precedence 
of those lay persons who held the 
tank of esquires. Several of this 
last description, however, who con- 
celved that the sion of an 
ample fortune, and the respect 


which it procured, raised them = 


thuch above the members of 
se little distinguished by its — 
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took umbrage at this preference. A 
complaint was prefetred to the 
Lord Commissioner, who, in order 
to bring the ee to a decision, 
refered it to holding 
the office of Lord Lyon. Sentence 
was given in favour of the esquires, 
who accofdingly at the assem'ly 
1811, teok their station in the front 
of their ecclesiastical rivals. The 
church, however, felt no disposi- 
tion to acquiesce in this decision. 
They complained that, in Tquestion 
by which their dignity was so deep- 
—, they had not been af- 
orded an opportunity of pleading 
their own cause; that the matter 
had beef deliberated and determin- 
ed, before they had received the 
smallest notice, that it was at all 
mm agitation. They even insisted 
that the Lord Lyon, from the very 
rare occurrence of any such discus- 
sions, must, even if furnished with 
the proper materials, be a much 
less Competent judge, than those 
who presided in the other Scottish 
courts. So far, indeed, did they 
carry their resentment, as to deter- 
mine, durmg the late Assembly, to 
withhold their presence from every 
exhibition in which themselves, and 
esquires could be combined. 
They absented themselves not ae 
from the public procession throug 
the streets, but from the levee and 
of Commissioner. In 
er to justify the proceeding a- 
bove alluded ia, and 
the impression made by the judicial 
sentence given against them, they 
naturally wished to prepare some 
statement of the grounds to which 
their claim to precedence rested. 
isto this circumstance that the 
owes its rise. 
t Brydson, we are convinced, 
bas given nothing but his genuine 
opimion ; but as he was mvited to 
the undertaking by a person who 
holds a high rank ‘among the ag- 
Srieved ‘class, md doubtiess with a 
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knowledge, that his sentiments en- 
tirely corresponded, we may fairly 
consider his work as a pleading on 
the side of the Doctors. As it does 
not appear that a similar staterRent 
has been put forth by the opposite 
rty. and as we Cannot pretend to 
be deeply skilled in heraldic lore, 
we should hesitate extremely in giv- 
ing any decided opinion. We shail 
only observe, that the Doctors hav- 
ing heen so long in the possession 
of this precedence, and the Assemb- 
ly being the place where they were 
naturally entitled to take the lead, 
it wou.d, we think, have been more 
laudable, bad the lay members for- 
borne to press even a claim which 
they conceived to be legal. On the 
other haad, it muy be alleged, that 
the diguitaries of the church 
hered to their supposed rights with 
greater pertmacity, than was alto- 
gether consistent with the spirit of 
Christian humility. The refusing, 
indeed, to appear in a public pre- 
cession, Was More serious Consi- 
deration, since it tended to compre- 
mise the dignity attached to the 
church, and through it, to religion 
itself, in the eyes of the multitude. 
But whether, supposing the clergy 
to have continued to attend the 
Commissioner’s levee, and even to 
have accepted his invitations, any 
very alarming consequences woald 
have ensued, does not so precisely 
a r. | 
or the reason above stated, we 
are not prepared, either to adopt 
or to refute the opinion maiatained 
in this volume. We are more dispos- 
de to extract some of the various in- 
formation here given by our author, 
who, we believe, has suded the 
‘subject very profoundly. Mr Bryd- 
‘son back to the teudal times, 
with a view to fix the standard of 
precedence ; and as the aristocracy 
of modern Europe is founded chiet- 
ly on the usages of that period, the 
comsideration of 2 must 
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throw a remarkable light upon the 
subject. Atthe same time we must 
observe, that if any arrangement 
has been followed by long continued 
modern usage, the precedent must 
be considered as thereby fixed ; and 
it seems vain to appeal against it to. 
the practice of a remote age. 

' The following observations are 
curious, and apply immediately to 
the subject a discussion. 


« The church was connected with 
the whole system of chivalry by a 
variety of relations, besides the pro- 
tection and defence pledged to her 
in the oath of knighthood. Among 
those relations are the following, 
beginning with the universities, as 
depending on the church; Acade- 
mical honours or degrees were ana- 
logous to those of chivalry. That 
of doctor, corresponding to knight- 
hood, was formerly termed master, 
which designation is still retained in 
the schools as a junior degree, and 
was adopted in a as the pro- 

r appellative title for a gentleman, 

aring no rank or title superior. 
eres J was expressly a title of 
chivalry applied to those esquires 
who were more especially or neces- 
sarily candidates for knighthood ; as 
in the schools it denoted the next 
and immediately preparatory de- 
gree to that of doctor. The 
sessors or heirs of “ knights fees,” 
among others, who did not possess 

e more extensive fiefs, termed 
banner fiefs, which communicated 
the title of “ banneret,” were sty- 
ted “ bachelors.” Most of those 
who presided in the schools as pro- 
fessors were formerly ecclesiastics ; 
those who belonged to the highest 
faculty, that of divinity, were ne- 
cessarily such. With reference to 
knighthood itself, it was connect- 
ed with all other distinctions of 
rank, ecclesiastical and secular ; 
with the ecclesiastical, inasmuch as 
prelates could conier the order of 


knighthood ; and priests, who were. 
not prelates, could confer the de- 
gree of “ esquire ;”? a degree in 
chivalry preparatory to knighthood, 
and formed on the model of that 
order. The leading order of chi- 
valry was even incorporated with 
the church in the persons of those 
composing the ecclesiastical or 
“clerical orders of knighthood,” as 
these of Malta, of the Temple, of 
the Teutonic order, and others, 
whose sworn profession was war.” 


He adds afterwards the follow- 
ing important fact. 


“ The oath of knighthood, and 
likewise a system of laws for the re- 
gulation of the military profession, 
were originally framed by Aion, 
Archbishop of Bourges. With the 
assistance of certain other prelates, 
of several distinguished persons 
among the laity, and with the con- 
currence of the military order it- 
self, the above regulations were 
finally sanctioned in the council of 
Clermont, according to the seventh 
letter of Boulainvillers, and the 
oath became so sacred as not to be 
violated under the penalty of death, 
or abandoning Christendom. Thus 
at the call of the church, in a pe- 
riod of unexampled depravity, the 
beginning of the eleventh century, 
ut supra, the entire fraternity of 
knighthood became a barrier in the 
absence of regular government, be- 
tween the abounding enormity of 
the times and the threatened des- 
truction of society. ' 

“The renownediraternity ofknight- 
hood is thence primarily indebted 
to the church, for the specific dig- 
nity and importance which, in con- 
sequence of the foregoing event, 
attaches to this leading order ot 
chivalry. The oath, at first com- 
mon to the nobles in general, came 
aiterwards to be restricted to 


nights, and at their creation by 


prelates 
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lates was always administered, 
which it could not be by any lay- 
man; yet, though afterwards dis- 
sed with in the case of esquires, 
it appears to have given rise to the 
conferring the latter degree by 


presbyters.” 


We may next proceed to Mr 
Brydson’s definition of the charac- 
ter of esquire. 


“ The next, and immediately su- 
perior rank to that of gentleman, ts 
the degree of esquire, armiger, 
bearer of arms, not armorial en- 
signs, but military weapons, as 
having publicly received them by a 
formal ceremonial. This degree of 
chivalry is modelled on that of 
knighthood, and conferred with 
a similar, though less solemn, in- 
vestiture. It is described by St Pa- 
laye, sec. 1. p. 10. The youth 
having been previously initiated in 
the accomplishments and exercises 
of chivalry, ‘ was presented at the 
“altar by his father and mother, 
“who, each holding a lighted ta- 
“ per in their hands, attended the 
“ solemnity. The officiating priest 
“took from the altar a maa and 
“ mrdle, on which he bestowed se- 
“ veral benedictions; and having 
“ invested the young man with the 
“ sword, he ene constantly 
“ wore it.” Another mode of in- 
vestiture conferring the degree of 
esquire, applicable to those esquires 
who gave military attendance on 
knights, as may be seen in Selden, 
part Il. p. 374, was “ by delivery of 
M. sword only, with a blow on the 
r check, which gave the liberty of 
: bearing a sword or other arms, 
, oS in attendance on a knight, but 
_, wet of wearing it girded on as the 
4 knight did.” This must be un- 

erstood chiefly with regard to the 
Ceremonial, as in succeeding times 
those pier wore swords in com- 
Mou with others. Knights of the 
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Bath are at their creation still at- 
tended by the esquires, who retain 
that degree. When the Kings of 
England, for the last four centuries, 
conferred the degree of esquire by 
creation, as may be seen in Selden 
under that title, they invested the 
grantee with a collar of “SS” of 
silver, of the same form with the 
me collars worn by knights. 

eralds and “ serjeants at arms,” 
who are always created esquires, 
still wear silver collars of “ SS.” 
Princes, and all classes of the high- 
er nobility, were esquires, unless 
they had received the order of 
knighthood. The King of the Ro- 
mans elect, previously to his re- 
ceiving knighthood, is at his coro- 
nation, ann. MCCXLVII. styled 
esquire by the King of Bohemia, 
when presenting him to receive that 
order. “ Praesentamus hunc elecium 
““ armigerum,” as appears by the 
ceremonial in Favine, B. III. p. 304. 

«“ The degree of esquire, in con- 
tradistinction to the hereditary de- 
gree of gentleman bearing armorial 
ensigns, is strictly personal: it im- 
plies recognised personal eminence, 
and cannot, in ordinary cases, be 
obtained otherwise than by creation 
or ascription ; accordingly no man 
is born an esquire. Hence, the 
“ Armigeri Natilitau” mentioned by 
Spelman and others; such as the 
eldest sons of knights, &c. must be 
regarded as esquires by ascription 
or reputation, which others also are, 
as has been already shewn. Birth, 
as above, is in some instances re- 
garded as constituting one species 
of that personal eminence charac- 
terized by the degree of esquire; 
For,” as is remarked by Black- 
ston, B. I. C. 12, “ it is not an es- 
“ tate, however large, that confers 
this rank upon its owner.” 


Upon this subject, however, we 
suspect that the observation which 
we made above, must be considered 
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as applicable. The rank of esquire 
may have been originally personal, 
and reqnired a formal creation, but 
the opposite practice is now 80 
decpty rected in the usages of so- 
ciety, that it were vain to attempt 
recurring to the ancient system. 

Mr Brydson endeavours to prove, 
that Doctors in the church corres- 
pend to knights bachelors in. chi- 
valry, and as belonging to the first 
estate, are entitled to take prece- 
denee of them. Knights bachelors 
then being superior to esquires, it 
follows that the Doctors ss a 
decided superiority over the latter. 
We cannot, however, undertake to 
follow our author through the train 
of argument by which he endea- 
vours to establish these proposi- 
tions, 

At the close of the volume, Mr 
Brydson etves the following gener- 
al table of precedence, which will 
probably, to most of our readers, 
be an object ef curiosity. 


“ From the later editions of 
Blackstone, B.1.C. AIL, note, the 
rules ef precedence im Eoglaad 
may be reduced to the follewing 
tible, in which those marked * are 
entitled to the rank here allotted 
them, by statute 31 Hen. e. 
id. marked +, by statute | W. 
& M. c. 2!.——marked ||, by let- 
ters patent 9, 10, and 14 Jae. L, 
which see in Seld. tt. of hen. iL. 5. 
46. and I]. 11. 3.——anarked ft, by 
enerent usage and established cus- 
tom ; fur which see (ameng others) 
Camden’s Britannia, ordrnes. 
Milles’s Catalogue of Honour, edit. 
1610, and Chamberlaynes'’s Present 
of England, b. $. ch. S. 


FABLE OF PRECEDENCE 
* The kings childreg and grand- 


chiidren. 


-hvethren. 
uncles. 


vephers. 


* Archbishop of Canterbury. > — 

* Lord chancellor or keeper, if « 
baron. 

* Archbishop of York. 

* Lomi treasurer. 

* Lord president of the ceun- 
cil. 

* Lord privy seal. 

* Lord great chamberlain. ) - 
But see private stat. 1 
Geo. |. c. 3. 

* Lord high constable. 

* Lord marshall. 

* Lord admiral. 

* Lord steward of the house- 
hold. 

* Lord chamberlain ef the 
household, 

* Dukes. 

* Marquisses. 

t Dukes’ eldest sens.. 

* Earls. 

Marquisses’ eldest sons. 

t Dukes’ youngest sons. 

* Viscounts. 

t Earis’ eldest sons. 

t Marquisses’ younger sons. 

* Secretary of state, if a bishop. 

* Bishop of London. 

+ Durham. 

* Winchester. 

* Bishops. 

* Secretary of State, if a baron. 

* Barons. 

+ Speaker of the house of com- 
mous. 

+ Lords commissioners of the great 

seal. 

t Viscounts’ eldest sons. 

t Earls’ younger sons. 

t Barons’ eldest sons. 

|| Knights of the garter. 

|| Privy counsellors, 


i Chancellor of the exchequer. 


if bareus. 


above all peers of their 
own degree. 


+ Chancellor ef the duchy. 


4 Chief justice of the king’s bench. 
i Master of the roils. 

4 Chief justice of the common pleas. 
{| Chief baren of the exchequer. — 

#1 Judges, and barons of the coil. 


Kmghts bannerets, royal. 


‘Viscounts’ younger sens. 
Barons 
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} Barons’ younger sons. 
|| Baronets. 

| Knights bannerets. 

t Knights of the Bath. 

{ Knights bachelors. 

| Baronets’ eldest sons. 
| Knights’ eldest sons. 

{ Baronets’ younger sons. 
|| Knights’ younger sons. 
t Colonels. 

} Serjeants at law. 

t Doctors. 

{ Esquires. 

Gentlemen. 

Yeomen. 

t Tradesmen. 

Artificers. 

t Labourers. 


N. B. Married women and wi- 
dows are entitled to the same rank 
among each other, as their hus- 
bands would respectively have borne 
between themselves, except such 
rank is merely professional or offi- 
cial ;—and unmarried women to the 
same rank as their eldest brothe’s 
would bear among them during the 
lives of their father. 


Self-Indulgence ; a Tale of ‘the 
Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. 12mo. 
}2s. Clarke. Edin. 


A$ this work appears to us very 
A considerably superior to the 
ordinary class of such productions, 
we feel disposed to lose no time in 
conveying some idea of it to our 
readers. “The title sufficiently indi- 
cates that the plan of it was suggest- 
ed by a former work of the same 
kind, recently published in this city, 
with almost unprecedented success. 
There would be no foundation, 
however, for the idea of servile imi- 
tation, which this resemblance 
might tend to awaken. In the he- 
ro of Self-Indulgence, we see ex- 
hibited a defect of character the 
Most common, perhaps, to which 
human nature is ‘liable. Without 
June 1812, 
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any propensities decidedly bad, he 
is yet unable to resist the impulse of 
the moment; whether it be the al- 
lurement of pleasure, the dread of 
shame, or the indulgence of ease. 
By giving way to these impulses, 
he is gradually seduced into a 
course of conduct decidedly crimi- 
nal, and involves in irretrievable 
wretchedness, himself, and all those 
to whom he is most attached. The 
story is somewhat new, and is con- 
ducted with considerable mnterest ; 
but it would obviously be acting no 
friendly part to our reader, were 
we to anticipate him by an analysis 
of it. We shall rather present a 
few extracts, illustrative of the 
manner in which different subjects 
and styles are handled by our au- 
thor. The first we shall give is hu- 
morous and descriptive of manners, 
being the style with which the work 
chietly opens, though it is by no 
means the reigning one through- 
out. 


* Sophia Dickens was the only 
child of a wealthy merchant in 
Bishopsgate Within; she had at- 
tained her seventeenth year, and 
was as beautiful and as frivolous as 
Nature and a fashionable board- 
ing school could make her.  Be- 
ing summoned to her father’s house 
one day unexpectedly, what was 
her astonishment at finding, instead 
of her parents, a very handsome 
young man, whose air and address 
were a passport to every woiman’s 
good opinion. Surprise, mingled with 
pleasure, flushed Sophia’s cheek, 
and there was a charm in the art- 
jess contusion of her manner, which 
was felt by the object that occa- 
sioned it, but upon whom the no- 
velty of the thing alone produced 
effect. 

your pardon,’ said So- 
phia, as she stood hesitating whe- 
ther to advance or recede. 

‘ beg your’s, rather,’ 

the 
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the gentleman, ‘ but I came here 


- by appointment to meet Mr Dick- 


ens upon some very urgent busi- 
ness of my father, Lord Donneraile, 
and I was afraid of being late, 
which has occasioned my coming 
before the hour agreed upon, and 
makes me now an intruder; but if 
you will allow me to wait in any 
other room, I shall not, Madam, 
trouble you longer.’ 

Saying which, he moved to 

Sephia, who stood holding the 
ack of the door, when a little pert 
looking woman entered, screaming 
in a shrill voice — 

Sophy, Sophy, say ;? but 
than turning round, she made a 
kind of feo. is slide which it was 
evident had been one of the prime 
studies of her life to acquire. ‘ You 
are waiting, Sir, for M: Dickens, I 
conclude ; he is only talking to one 
of our young men about a litue busi- 
ness, and will attend you immedi- 
ately. Sophy, my love, we will 
leave the parlour to your papa and 
the gentleman—come, let us retire. 
Another sliding curtsey was in pre- 
paration, when Mr Dickens block- 


.ed up the door-way. He was a tall 


robust man with a consequential 
air, which added to his —iouion 
Entering very much out of breath, 
he ad tressed Mr Donneraile with— 
My lord, I am your lordship’s 
most obedient, and very humble 
servant, | beg vour lordship a thou- 
eand million of pardons for having 
detained you so long, allow me to 
introduce Mrs and Miss Dickens, 
of Wellborough Place, Islington, 
to your lordship’s notice aud pro- 
tection ;’ saying which, with a 

mpous air, he took his little wife 
in one hand, and she made three of 
her best salutations, while the auk- 
ward blushing Sephia slunk abash- 
ed behind her father. 

** Mr Donneraile, for he had not 
yet any right to the title with which 


Mr Dickens was pleased to belord 
him, bowed, and declared himself 
happy, and fortunate, and delighted 
in the honour and pleasure, &c. of 
making their acquaintance. 

“ After the first compliments 
passed, Mrs Dickens once more 
prepared to withdraw, but Mr Dick- 
ens cried out in a loud measured 
tone, 

‘Mrs Dickens, lovee, take this 
key;’? whereupon he drew forth a 
large one from his breeches pocket, 
without minding, or even under- 
standing the winks and frowns his 
more elegant wife made him. ‘ Take 
this key, do ye hear me, Mrs Dick- 
ens, and go down to the cellar.’ 

“Here Mrs Dickens rose, and had 
a loud and long fit of coughing, 
but all in vain. Mr Dickens waited 
patiently till it was over, standing 
in an attitude with the key in huis 
hand; ‘ Go, my dear, to the last 
chest, marked No. 500, it contains 
—my lord (turning to Mr Donner- 
aile) the finest No- Yo your we 
perhaps ever tasted; I hope no ot- 
fence. I had it from my old friend, 
Abraham Cuyler, who has lived 
forty years in Rotterdam, the 

reatest wine merchant that is per- 
ca in all Holland; and with much 
difficulty, in spite of the Moun- 
seers, he contrived to send it over 
to me; a glass of the same will be 
no bad cordial this rainy morning.’ 

“ Mr Donneraile bowed, but 

ressed himself shocked to give Mra 
Dickens so much trouble. 

‘ Oh,’ said she, simpering to 
prevent herself from crying, ‘ he 
could not trust any body but me 
with the key for the world; then 
giving a glance of rage and mortift- 
cation at her Soihani she snatched 
the key out of his hand. 

‘ Allow me,’ said Sophia, turn- 
ing to her mother, and offering to 

for her. 

‘Hold up your head, child, a 
stay whe ou are, sal 

Dickens, 
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Dickens, in a tone of the shrillest 
kind which, though not intended for 
Mr Donneraile’s ears, could not fail 
of reaching them.” 


The greater part of the incidents, 
however, are of a more serious and 
pathetic cast. In order to exhibit 
our author’s powers in this tone of 
composition, we shall give the his- 
tory of the Comte de Morienne, 
not that it is superior to the rest, 
perhaps even not quite equal; but 
that, forming a detached portion, it 
can be understood without refer- 
ence to any thing which precedes 
or follows. The following is the 
delineation given of his character. 


“The Comte de Morienne was 
one of those persons that seemed 
designed for another age than the 
present. His high chivalrous sen- 
timents, his noble dignity, and 
wild romance of character, were ill 
calculated for the evanescent froth 
of senseless wit, and the heartless 
selfishness of modern philosophy ; 
for even the gravest set of the pre- 
sent day, laugh at every ennobling 
sentiment, and wish to degrade hu- 
man nature, in order to bring it to 
a level with their own narrow un- 
derstandings, or vicious intentions ; 
but the Comte de Morienne was 
one of those few upon whom nature 
has set the seal of pre-eminence ; 
and it was not in the power of the 
world to eflace the heavenly impres- 
sion. Misfortune, that tamer of the 
human passions, had somewhat tem- 
pered the enthusiastic flame which 
once shone in the expressive features 
of de Morienne, but if health and 
youth no longer ** knit every joint, 
and every sinew strung,” the mel- 
lowing hand of time had only im- 
sabe not destroyed his manly 

y, and the heart's sorrows 
were traced in every lineament of a 
tountenance which said—I would 
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not be pitied, but I have need of 
sympathy.” 


_He afterwards tells his own story 
as follows. 


‘ Near that spot was the Cha- 
teau de Vfontbazon, in which re- 
sided a woman who was more than 
a mother to me—a woman whose 
virtues were an honour to huma- 
nity, and who is surely rewarded in 
a better world for the indignities 
and misery she suffered in this. 
She had two daughters of exquisite 
beauty. Eliane, the eldest, was 
my betrothed wife: the other was 
some years younger. The day was 
fixed that was to unite us, but that 
sun of joy was never to rise for me. 
—The bare recollection of this tra- 
gedy inspires me With all of love, 
and rage, and despair, the human 
heart can feel. 

‘The ancient family, the pure 
blood of the Montbazons, nay, the 
very virtues that adorned their high 
station, were so many fatal gifts to 
hurl them into the abyss of ruin.’ 

“ The Comte de Morienne’s 
voice faultered—in a low tone of 
agony, he again continued, 

‘ The bloody emissaries of the 
sanguinary Robespierre arrived at 
Montbazon the very night previous 
to that of my marriage, and, under 
pretence of the family being sus- 
pected by the nation, hurried them 
to prison, without allowing them 
time to take the smallest article; 
and, the instant these wretched 
victims of lawless tyranny were car- 
ried off, another party of ruffians 
plundered the house, and then set 
fire to it—And, where was I the 
while? Could I calmly view this 
scene of horror? Could I beho!,’ all 
that made life valuable to me 
snatched away, and not strain every 
nerve to rescue the objects of my 
love, or die in the attempt? I raved, 

I raged, 
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I raged, I slew many of those mon- 
sters, that deserved not the name 
of men; vain was my rage, idle 
were my ravings, my arm was im- 
potent to save, my tongue to plead 
for mercy ; overcome by numbers, 
I sunk to the earth, wounded and 
insensible. I was cast into a dun- 
geon at Besancon; oh! that I had 
never been taken thence in lite; 
byt my youth and strength reserved 
me tor futher wretchedness. A 
man of the lowest extraction, to 
whom I had rendered some service 
in the regiment of » though 
leagued with these blood hounds, 
still retained some sentiments of hu- 
manity, and laboured with inces- 
sant earnestness to obtain my li- 
berty, while in the interim he re- 
stored me to valueless health. He 
effected my release about three 
weeks afterwards; oh! fatal kind- 
ness, the life of life was gone for 
ever, why was mere existence lett?” 

* Soon after my restoration to 
life ana liberty, those blessings by 
others so prized, by me so joathed, 
I crawled over the earth like some 
crushed insect. Every thing was 
to me as though it were not; and 
when atterwards consciousness re- 
turned, then came the overwhelin- 
mg tide of remembrance, bearing 
back agony unuttérable. My pistols 
were near me; I snatched up one 
of them, and rushed out of the 
house, determined to end my 
wretchedness. 

“In the church of the Assump- 
tion at Besancon is a beautitul pic- 
ture of the Madona, which was al- 
ways reckoned to be a perfect re- 
semblance of my lost 
Thither I went, intending to termi- 
nate my being before that blessed 
me doubly blessed. By 
mere accident, this sanctuary had 
escaped the destruction which meny, 
indeed almost all those dedicated to 
holy purposes, had suffered. The 
evening was closing in fast, and the 


lurid and threatening aspeet of the 
sky suited the mental tempest of 
my thoughts. 

‘IT entered the vast edifice; no 
sacred rites had for a long time 
been performed within its venerable 
pile. Habit induced me to stretch 
my hand to the consecrated water ; 
it had long since dried up. I shud- 
dered as I said, * And so is the 
source of mercy to me.’ Let no 
one conceive themselves unhappy, 
till they have felt that drought of 
the soul which withers up a reli- 
ance and trust in Heaven.—I walk- 
ed onwards, and grasped my pistol 
firmer in my hand. The last beam 
of the setting sun shone out in re- 
fulgent splendour at the very mo- 
ment in which I stood opposite the 
Madona’s picture. It irradiated the 
glory that surrounds the forehead, 
and lit up the eyes with preternatu- 
ral lustre. 1 dropped upon my 
knees ; I could not pray; yet sure 
the wish to do so was in my heart. 

‘For some time I remained in 
this state of suspended faculty, when 
again a full sense of my situation 
flashed upon me. * One more 
gaze,’ said I, * at features that 
are so dear. Yes, it was ail l 
thought of; no holier feeling was 
mercifully given to me. I did gaze 
at the picture; one hand grasps a 
lily, the other points upwards. ¢ L 
come,’ ‘said come; and 
snatching up my pistol, was about 
to perpetrate the deed that cannot 
be recalled, when a_ tremendous 
flash of lightning dashed the fatal 
instrument from my hand, and lett 
me senseless. 

« How long I remained so ! 
know not. Wher I first awoke as 
from a dead sleep, I beheld, by the 
light of an unclouded moon, that ! 
was stiN lying in the same place; 
but two children were kneeling by 
me, apparently in the act of prayer. 
Never shall I forget that moment. 
1 also knelt, and prayed. The ebild- 
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ren, probably awed into silence, for 
some moments spoke not. At last 
they burst out in an exclamation of 
joy, saying, ‘he lives! and may yet 
save our father.’ >. 

‘1 gazed at them, as one that 
wakes from a fearful dream. Had 
I not awoke in heaven? were they 
not angels ? 

‘Oh! do not wait,’ they cried, 
both speaking at once, * but come, 
come to Basil, who sent us for you. 
We were terrified by the dreadful 
thunder storm, and ran in here: for 
safety, where we found you lying, 
we thought dead: thank God, it is 
not so. The storm has been for 
some time dispersed. Come then, 
now, and save our father, who says 
he cannot die in peace tilk Le sces 
you.’ 

‘'T suffered the little children to 
conduct me.’ 


New Works Pablished in Edinburgh. 


apretes FAIR, a poem in six 
cantos, small Svo. 4s. 

A select collection of Criminal 
Trials. By Hugo Arnot, Svo. 12s. 
(Glasgow reprinted). 


Literary Intelligence. 


ALexanperR Murray, the 

editor of Bruce, and the most 
profound philologist, perhaps, whom 
this country at present possesses, 
Will speedily publish in two volumes 
8vo. a work entitled, the Philoso- 
peal History of the European 
anguages. This work contains the 
history of language from its origin, 
through all the various stages of its 
progress, until it attained the state 
in which it now appears in the dif- 
ferent dialects of Europe. The 
rst volume comprehends a particu- 
lar account of the rise and progress 
Sf the inflexiens of the noun and 
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verb, of the indeclinable parts of 
speech, and of the properties of the 
Teutonic dialect; the same of the 
English, German, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Danish and Swedish.—The second 
volume includes the complete phi- 
lology of the Greek, Latin, Sclavon- 
ic, Celtic, Lappish, Persic, and 
Sanscrit languages, being related 
dialects of the primitive speech 
spoken in Asia by the ancestors of 
the Eurovean nations. The affinity 
of all these dialects is traced and il- 
lustrated; the general laws of phi- 
lology are developed by induction 
from all the languages of the East 
and West connected with the sub- 
ject, and by an abstract of the No- 
inenclature of the external world 
and man, as fixed by the inventors 
of the primary dialect. 

Professor Stewart, of the East 
India Company’s College, is pre- 
paring a History of the Kingdom 
of Bengal, from the earliest period of 
authentic antiquity tothe conquest 
of the country by the English in 
1757. 

A life of the late John Horne 
Tooke has been undertaken by Mr 
Stephens, a gentleman who lived in 
considerable intimacy with that cel- 
ebrated literary and political 
acter, for many years. ‘This work, 
which is intimately connected with 
most of the great events in the reign 
of George HI. will contain biogra- 
phical portraits of several of the 
statesmen and men of letters, who 
have flourished during that period. 
The author has been busied for a 
considerable time past in collecting 
the materials, and he has already 
been furnished with several lmpor- 
tant documents by Mr. Tooke’s ex- 
ecutrix, with whose approbation and 
assistance it has been undertaken. 

Mr. Jacksou’s of the 
JEclo-Doric or mocern Greek 
‘Tongue, vulgarly called the Romaic, 
which was announced some time ago 
as being ready fur publication, is 

now 
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now printing with great diligence 
at Oxford. Under the signature of 
Philoromaikos, Mr J. offered his opi- 
nions regarding the Modern Greek 
through the medium of the Monthly 
Magazine, as early as June, last 
year, asserting it to be a compound 
of the ancient Holic and Doric dia- 
Jects ; and it is with the concurrence 
of several learned philologists of 
modern Greece, that he has an- 
nounced his Grammer under the ti- 
tle of olo-Doric in preference to 
that of the Romaic language. In 
the course of the work, the peculi- 
arities of the Molo-Doric will be 
distinctly traced to their respective 
dialects of which the modern Greek 
is ——— and, besides the usual 
appendages of a Grammar, as fami- 
liar dialogues, letters, translations, 
&c. it will contain specimens of a 
modern Greek tragedy, with the 
English version opposite, and a co- 
pious vocabulary. 

In the course of the present year 
will be published Researches into 
the History and Invention of Play- 
ing Cards, with incidental illustra- 
tions of ancient manners, and of the 
origin of printing and engraving on 
wood ; embellished with engravings, 
among which will be tac-similes of 
ancient cards. 

Dr. Stokes is employed on a Bo- 
tanical Materia Medica, to make 4 
octavo volumes. 

The Rev. W. Bennet, of Camber- 
well, has in the press, an improved 
edition of his Essay on the Gospel 
Dispensation, &c. 

A new edition is announced of 
Wood’s Athena Oxonienses. The 


passages omitted in the second edi- 
tions willbe uniformly restored. The 
additions by Bishops Humphreys, 
Kennet, and Tanner, will be given, 
with those of Sir Philip Sydenham, 
Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Cole, 
Loveday, Moran, Peck, Wanley, 
and Whalley, besides the conimuni- 
cations of several intelligent friends. 
Very large collections have also 
been made for a continuation of the 
work to the year 1800. This edi- 
tion is to be closely printed in royal 
quarto, in columns, and the first 
volume will be published in Octo- 
ber next, the second in February 
1813. 

The Rev. James Hall, author of 
a Treatise on Heat and Cold, Tra- 
vels in “ votland, &c. has in the 
press, and will publish in June, Re- 
marks on Ireland ; particularly on 
the interior and least known parts, 
drawn from actual observation on 
the spot, during a late tour. 

Mr .!. Buckler has completed, for 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. seventy 
drawings of Ecclesiastical, Monu- 
mental, and Castellated Antiquities 
from North Wales. 

Mr Charles Phillips, barrister, has 
in the press the Emerald Isle, a 
poem, with notes, founded on the 
Consolations of Erin. 

Translations of the popular Co- 
medies of Aristophanes are prepar- 
ing for the press, by a gentleman 
of Cambridge. 

Observations and Remarks on 
various Parts of Great Britain, dur- 
ing Four Excursions in the Years 
1810and 1811, by Mr D. C. Webb, 
will shortly be published. 


Loughrig Tarn. 

From Wilson's Poems. 
Trov dian Naiad of thos uttle Lake, 
Whose banks in unprofaned Nature sleep, 
(.\nd that in waters lone and beautiful 


Dwell spirits radiant as the homes they love, 

Have poets still believed) O surely biest 

Beyond al] genii or of wood or wave, 

Or sytphs that in the shooting sunbeams 
dwell, 
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then! summer- 
clou 

Beloved by air and sky, and floating slow 
O’er the sil bosom of upholding heaven. 


Beauteous as blest, O Naiad, thou must 


be! 
For, since thy birth, have all delightful 
things, 
Of form and hue, of silence and of sound, 
_ Circled thy spirit, as the crowding stars 
Shine round the placid Moon, Lov'st thou 
| to sink 
Into thy ceil of sleep? The water parts 
With dimpling smiles around thee, and 
below, 
The unsunn'd verdure, soft as cygnet’s 
down, 
Meets thy descending feet without a sound, 
Lov’st thou to sport upon the watery 
leam ? 
Lucid as air around, thy head it lies 
Bathing thy sable locks in pearly light, 
While, all around, the water lilies strive 
To shower their blossoms o’er the virgin 
ueen, 
Or doth the shore allure thee ?—well it 
may 
How pa these fields of pastoral beauty 
melt 
In the clear water! neither sand nor stone 
Bars herb or wild-flower from the dewy 
sound, 
Like Spring's own voice now rippling 
round the Tarn. 
There oft thou liest ’mid the echoing bleat 
Of lambs, that race amid the sunny ain ; 
Or bee's wide murmur as it fills the broom 
That round thy bed. O gentle 
glades, 
Amid the tremulous verdure of the woods, 
ln stedfast smiles of more essential light, 
Lying, like azure streaks of placid sky 
Amid the moving clouds, the Naiad Joves 
Your glimmering alleys, and your rustling 
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‘To me, in tenderest gleams of gratitude, 
Profounder beauty to reward my hymu, — 


Long hast thow been a darling haunt of 


mine, 

And still warm blessings gush’d into my 
heart, 

Meeting or parting with thy smiles of 


ace. 

But now, thy mild and gentle character, 

More deeply felt than ever, seems to blend 

Its essence pure with mine, like some sweet 
tune 

Oft heard before with pleasure, but at last, 

In one high moment of pewaren bliss, 

Borne through the spirit like an angel's 


song. 


This is the solitude that reason loves! 
Even he who yearns for human sympathies, 
And hears a music in the breath of man, 
Dearer than voice of mountain or of flood, 
Might live a hermit here, and mark the 

sun 
Rising or setting "mid the beauteous calm, 
Devoutly blending in his happy soul 
Thoughts both of earth and heaven !—Yon 
mountain-side, 
Rejoicing in its clustering cottages, 
Appears to me a paradise preserved 
From guilt by Nature’s hand, and every 
wreath 
Of smoke, that from these hamlets mounts 
to heaven, 
In its straight silence holy as a spire 
Rear’d o’er the house of God, 


Thy sanctity 

Time Te hath reverenced; and I deeply 
ee 

That innocence her shrine shail here pre- 
serve 
For ever.—The wild vale that lies beyond, 
Circled by mountains trod up by the feet 
Of venturous shepherd, from all visitants, 
Save the free tempests and the fowls of 
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For Owers ; 
eye in peace reclined, her hali-closed ;--and wooded knolls fantastical 
Thr . . Seclude thy image from the gentler dale, ; 
— mung vite dealing That by Seachay’s — 
Even li Chear'd as it winds along, in beauty fades 
ke herself, diffused in fair repose, ‘Mad. the green banks of joyful Winder- , i | 
Not undelightful to the quiet breast ‘ mere ! 2 he 
solitary dreams as now have fill’d 
y busy fancy ; dreams that rise in peace, O gentlest Lake! from all unhallow'd a 
And thither lead, partaking in their flight things Vb 
uman interests and joys. By grandeur guarded in thy loveliness, 
ee fondly leans on truth, Ne’er may the poet with unwelcome feet H 4 
7 sober scenes of dim reality Press thy soft moss embathed in flowery i: «! 
© her seem lovely as the western sky dies, ; ee 
i. the rapt Persian worshiping the sun. And shadow’d in thy stillness like the hea- bx 
ethinks this little lake, to whom my heart vens. he 
Assigned a guardian spirit, renders back May innocence for ever lead me here, * Oe 
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To form ami! the silence high resolves 
tor future life; resolves, that, boro in 


peac 

Shall live ‘mid tumult, and though haply 
mud 

As infants in their play, when brought to 
bear 

On the world’s business, shall assert their 
power 


And majesty--and lead me boldly on 

Like giants conquering in a noble cause. 
This is a holy faith, and full of chear 

To all who worship Nature, that the hours, 


Past trangmily with her, fade not away 


For ever Lke the clouds, but in the soul 
Possess a secret silent dwelling-place, 
Where with a snuling visage memory sits, 
And startles oft the virtuous, with a shew 
Of unsuspected treasures. Yea, sweet Lake! 
Oft hast thou borne into my grateful heart 
‘Thy lovely presence, with a thousand dreams 
Dancing and brightening o’er thy sunny 
Wave, 
Though many a dreary mile of mist and 
snow 
Between us interposed. And even now, 
When yon bright star hath risen to warn 
me home, 


I bid thee farewell in the certain hope, 

‘That thou, this night, walt o’er my sleeping 
eyes 

Shed cheering visions, and with freshest 
yoy 

Make me salute the dawn. Nor may the 
hymn 


Now sung by me unto thy listening woods, 


Le wholly vain,—but haply it may yield 

A gentle pleasure to some gentle heart, 

Wao blessing, at its close, the unknown 
bard, 

May, for his sake, upon thy quiet banks 

frame visions of his own, and other songs 

Niore beautiful, to Nature and to Thee! 


Stanzas wriften on a Summer’s morn- 
me. 


flow sweet, when morning's blushes tinge 
the sky, 
And nature wakes to life and joy again, 
Pir from the city’s crowded haunts to fly, 
And rove at freedom o'er the flow'ry 
plain ! 
‘To hear the feather’d warblers pour the 
strain 
Of urtaught harmony, to Nature’s sire, 
As with fleet wings th’ aerial heights 
they 
How sweet the countless beauties to ad- 
mire, 
"That deck creation round, and ecs‘a y in- 
spire ! 
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Behold how summer's fostering bre: ha, 


clad 
The trees and shrubs in robes of living 
green! 
The wild-flowers, o’er each hill and valley 
spread, 


Wave their light heads, and grace the 
varied scene 
The birds sing sweetly of their loves ! 
ween 
The roving breezes, as they wanton round, 
Disperse wild thoughts of woe, and sul- 
len spleen, 
Till in the breast a.sacred calm is found, 
And sweet content, and peace, and love, 
and joy abounl. 


Is there a soul to Nature's Seauties dead ? 
Say, is there one, with Reason’s stamp 
imprest, . 
Which, void of sympathy, and dull as lead, 
Feels not the charms which now the 
Invest, 
In all her gay luxuriance richly Crest ? 
Alas! that soul, how joyless must it be, 
That now in senseless apathy can rest! 
How blind those film-bound eyes that 
cannot see 
These marks of sov'reign pow’r and love, 
and bounty free ! 


The sun has mounted now his golden car, 
And flings around his vivifying rays, 
Now with extinguish'd light the morning 
star 
Is quench’d amidst the high, majestic blaze ; 
On stream and lake the beamy radiance 
lavs; 
A face of gen’ral joy creation wears ; 
Who now of human kind around car 
aze, 
Nor feel his heart rejoice, and lose his 
cares, 
And ev'ry passion dire that peace and 
health impairs ! 


Does not the common bliss that reigns 
around, 
A kindred feeling to the soul convey? 
Does not the earth with life and beauty 
crown d, 
Inspire such thoughts as banish grief away, 
And discontent, and sullen envy's sway ’ 
The healthful breeze, the sun’s enliv’ning 
ow'r, 
The goodness that makes nature all so gay 
In grove, or wilderness, in field, or bow. 


er, 
Brings new delight and life with each re- 
volving hour. 
Edinburgh, June 
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HOUSE OF LORDSs. 


Monday, April 20. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lords Do- 
noughmore, Grey, Fitzwilliam, and Hol- 
jand, presented petitions from various 
places, and several descriptions ot persons, 
in favour of the Catholic claims. 

Lord GrenviLte presented a petition a- 
gainst them from the University of Oxford. 
While he performed this duty as Chancel- 
lor of the University, he must at the same 
time observe, that he completely disap- 
proved of the prayer of the petition, which, 
he was fully convinced, instead of promot- 
ing, would, if long acted upon, miiallibly 
defeat the object they had in view. 


Tuesday, April 21. 


The Duke of Grovucrster presented a 
petition from the University of Cambridge, 
against the Catholic claims. His Royal 
Highness said, that from the high office he 
had the honour to hold in that University, 
(Chancellor) he would, in deference to that 
learned body, whatever his own opinion was, 
remain neutral on this great question, and 
immediately left the House. 


Lord Donovcumorr then called the at- 
tention of the House to the grievances un- 
der which the Catholics of Iveland labour- 
ed.— Havin; gone over the old grounds for 
emancipating them from the remaining 
restrictive laws, he alluded to the new era, 
to which the Catholics of Iretand had long 
been taught to look forward with the most 
sanguine hopes. The ‘new era” had 
indeed arrived, but it was only to see the 
confirmation of intolerance,—to see the 
Most interesting faith, and the most sa- 
credly plighted honour, complimented a- 
Way as a boon and a premium to the con- 
“nuance in power of such an administra- 
tion as the present; an administration 
Which had betrayed the interests, and in- 
sulted the feelings of a great portion of 
the people. But in whatever form bigotry 
might disguise itself,—whether the evil 

June 1812. 
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genius should put on the mitred head, or 
assuming the lineaments of that softer sex 
which first seduced man to his destruction, 
—should add, to the allurements of Ca- 
lypso’s court, the charms of that matured 
enchantress ; aye, though the spirit of 
darkness, issuing forth from the brothel 
or the gambling-house, should gain pos- 
session of the royal ear, and should whis- 
per away every encumbering prepossession 
and burthensome predilection ; though 
this spirit of mischief should so far succeed 
in its foul work as to be able to remove 
from the royal person that first instructor 
of his youth, and that counsellor of his 
maturer years, that ornament of this— 
that pride and hope of his own distracted 
country (Lord Moira); and though, in- 
stead of recommending the counsels of that 
illustrious mind, it should select for an 
adviser some wretch from Change-ally or 
the Stews; though all this consummation 
of evil should come to pass, yet it was not 
permitted him to despair: still he could 
not believe that a mind, at least once 
noble, could for any time submit to the 
enslavement of those degrading fetters. 
The delusions of the moment would, he 
hoped, pass away ; and the shifting of the 
cloud would restore the illustrious charac- 
ter from the obscuration under which it 
suffered, to its original brightness. The 
Noble Lord then urged the necessity of 
conciliating the Lrish people at this most 
perilous moment, and concluded by move 
ing, that a committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the propriety and expe- 
diency of repealing the restrictive laws still 
in force against his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects. 

The motion was supported by the Duke 
of Sussex, Marquisses Wellesley and Down- 
shire, and Lords Selkirk, Moira, ¢yron, 
Grenville, and Holland; and opposed by 
Lords Redesdale and Liverpool, and the 
Lord Chancellor. 

At five o’clock in the morning a division 
took place, when the numbers were—Con- 
tents 67, Proxies 35—Total 102. None 
contents 103, Proxies 71—Total 174. 

Monduy, 
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Monday, April 27. 


The Ear! of Liverpoo., after dwelling 
upon the strength and importance of Bada- 
joz, and the various sieges it had under- 
gone, reverted to the late capture of that 
fortress, praising the skill and decision of 
the commander, and the gallantry of the 


officers and troops. The conduct of Gen. 


Picton (he observed) had inspired a confti- 
dence in the army, and exhibited an exam- 
ple of science and bravery, which had 
been surpassed by no other officer. The 
two attacks led by Generals Picton and 
Walker, had succeeded by escalade at the 
extremities of the place—the latter attack 
was a feint at first; and the troops had got 
into the fortress by escalade, where there 
was no breach, and in the face of a strong 
bastion. It was due to Gen. Walker to say, 
that he had on this occasion sustained the 
reputation which he had acquired on for- 
mer ocensions - particularly at the battle 
of Vimiecra, where he commanded the 50th 
regiment, and man@uvred it in so superior 
® manner, as to defeat the efforts of a body 
of the enemy, five times the number of 
that regiment, and occasioned the French 
feneral who was taken to desire to be in- 
troduced to him, stating that he had done 
what he had never seen before in any battle. 
The noble mover also spoke of the behavi- 
our of Colonel Barnard with admiration, 
and noticed the race of young officers that 
were rising under the auspices and com- 
mand of the distinguished leader of the 
combined armies. He hoped the friends 
and relatives of ‘those who so gloriously 
fell, would derive consolation from the 
fame of the illustrious dead—from the re- 
fiection that they had performed the most 
eminent service to their country, and that 
if they had fallen, they fell not in vain, 
Lord Wellington was praiseworthily dis- 
tinguished for not exposing the lives of his 
men to unnecessary hazard— on the present 
occasion, though the loss was great, it did 
not exceed the magnitude of the object at- 
tained. The Nobie Lord concluded with 
moving the thanks of the House to the 
General, the Officers and Troops, in the 
usual manner ; which, after a few words 
from Lord Holland in support of the mo- 
tion, was carried unanimously. 

Lord Dearsy presented a petition from 
Liverpool against the Orders in Council, 
stating, that one sixth of the population 
Was supported by subscription. The peti- 
tion was laid on the table. 


Tuesday, April 28. 
Lord Hounayp presented a petition from 


some Dissenting Ministers in London and 
Westminster, against all penalties on ac- 
count of Religion. 

Lord inquired of Ministers wha‘ 
truth there was in a statement in the Ame- 
rican papers, that an emissary had been 
employed by England to foment disturb- 
ances.in a part of the United States.—(See 
Historical Register for last month.) 


Lord Liverroot said, he felt no difficulty 
in stating ,without any reservation whate. 
ver) that there never had been an attempt, 
design, or wish, on the part of Government, 
to effect any separation or disunion bet weer 
any parts of the United States, or to foment 
avy dissatisfaction towards the Government 
of that country ; if Captain Henry was em. 
ployed by General Craig, it was merelv to 
procure such information as might be use- 
ful to the interests of this country in that 
quarter, and for the good of his Majesty's 
service. The Government here knew no- 
thing of his being employed till his return 
to Quebec. 


May 5. 


Lord addressed their Lordsiips 
upon the subject of the disclosure made by 
Captain Henry to the American Govern- 
ment, and insisted upon the necessity of a 
Parliamentary enquiry into the aifuir. He 
concluded with moving, that an address be 
presented to the Prince Regent, praying, 
that the correspondence and papers con- 
nected with Capt. Henry's mission, should 
be laid before the House. 

Lord Liverpoor stated the proceedings of 
Congress, towards the close of 1808S, to 
be such as excited a just apprehension on 
the part of Sir J. Craig, that an attack was 
meditated upon Canada. Captain Henry 
was undoubtedly sent to ascertain the 
chance of the separation in case of war; 
and that to this extent alone his commisst- 
on went, might be argued from his being 
ordered to return the moment the war 
seemed to be deferred. ‘The Noble Lord 
who had filled the department in 1809, 
which he (Lord Liverpool) now filled, 1 
sending instructions to Sir J. Craig, cau- 
tioned him most particularly sgainst the 
employment of individuals who might dis- 
turb the harmony of this Government and 
America. Such was the general spirit of 
the transaction. As to Captain Henry, he 
subsequently came to England for remu- 
neration. His demands were backed by 
some most respectable individuals in Lon- 
don; and Mr Ryland, who was then here 
on leave of absence, gave his testimony to 


his exertions. Whatever might have been 
objectionab!« 
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objectionable as to the conduct of the af- 
fair, it could not have been made an object 
of reprehension with theGovernment, from 
the declining state of Sir James Craig’s 
health, who was then labouring under a 
mortal disease, and who dicd in a few 
weeks after his return to this country. 
But what was the conception to be formed 
of the proceeding of the American Govern- 
ment, which, without requiring explana- 
uon, or making any notification to the 
British Minister, had at once laid those pa- 
pers before Congress. Lord Liverpool 
concluded his speech by saying, that Go- 
vernment would take the necessary steps 
on the subject ; that the House might rely 
on the integrity of spirit in which they had 
conducted the business, and hoping that 
they would not think it necessary to take 
out of the hands of the executive a business 
on which they were bound to exercise their 
best diligence. 

Lords Grey, Darnley, Lauderdale, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne supported the 
motion. Lords Sidmouth, Westmoreland 
and Mulgrave opposed it, and, on a divisi- 
on, it was negatived by 73 to 27. 

Monday, May 11. 

The House had finished hearing counsel 
in an appeal case, and were proceeding 
with the reading of some private bills, 
when a bustling noise was heard without 
doors, Presently a cry was heard ** Mr 
Perceval shot Perceval shot !°—and 
4 gentleman connected with one of the 
Parliamentary otfices, rushed in, and stat- 
ed to the anxious Peers who surrounded 
him, that he was standing close by Mr 
Perceval in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, when a pistol was fired at Mr 
Perceval, who uttered a ery of **murder,” 
or murdered,” staggered two or three 
paces, and feli at his side. The officer then 
came away ; but said he believed that ‘* Mr 
Perceval was dead.” Most of the Lords 
‘mmediately rushed out, leaving only Lord 
Eldon and two Bishops in the House; and 
“pon their return, after a few minutes 
Mivate conversation, the Lord Chancellor 
‘aid that having just been apprised of 
and atrocious event which 
in the lobby of _the other 
should give proper directions to 
iene that none go out of the doors, 

ing searched, (alluding to the 

‘fangers below the bar.) After some pri- 
Res consultation, an address to the Prince 
an agreed upon; but Lord Ellen- 
evide they should have soine 
death : Perceval come by: his 
“ba tor tais purpese, Mr Tavlor, 


a door-keeper, being called, said he saw a 
pistol aimed and fired at Mr Perceval, who 
fell, and expired -- Earl Radnor then mov- 
ed a Resolution for an Address to the 
Prince Regent, ** expressive of the horror 
which their Lordships felt at the atrocious 
assassination of Mr. Perceval in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, and te pray his 
Royal Highness would take the speediest 
measures for bringing the perpetrators of 
the crime to justice.” The motion was 
then unanimously agreed to, and the ad- 
dress ordered to be presented. 


Tuesday, May 12. 


The Duke of York presented the answer 
of the Prince Regent to the address, de- 
claring that his Royal Highness partici- 
pated in the sentiments of horror felt by 
their Lordships at the atrocious murder ot 
Mr Perceval, and would take the requisite 
measures to bring the perpetrator to juss 
lice. 

The Earl of Liverpoor then delivered a 
Message from the Prince Regent, stating 
that being desirous of marking his sense of 
the public and private virtues of Mr Per- 
ceval, and of affording relief and assistance 


_to his numerous family and afflicted widow, 


his Royal Highness recommended a pars 
liamentary provision for them. The Earl 
of Liverpool, in moving a corresponding 
answer, paid an affecting tribute to the 
memory and virtues of his departed friend. 
—His Lordship said he knew no man pos- 
sessed of more virtues, or of fewer faults 
—or more devoid of guile. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 20. 


Mr Batuvrst brought up three petitions, 
one from the inhabitants of Bristol, another 
from the Corporation, and a third from 
the Bristol Dock Company, against the East 
India menopoly. 

Mr Exxior presented a petition from the 
Catholics in Ireland, praying, in the usual 
style, for the repeal of all civil disabili- 
lies. 

Mr M. Fitzorran brought up a petition 
from the Protestant proprietors in Ircland, 
in favour of the Catholic claims, 


Tuesday, April 21. 


A petition was presented from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford against the Catholic 
claims. 

Mr Grattan presented a petition from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland generally, 
praying for a repeal of the penal laws now 
im force ogainet them: and also anether pe- 
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tition from the Catholics of the county of 
Monaghan 


Mr Poxsonny presented a petition from 
several noblemen and gentlemen, connected 
by birth and property with Ireland, being 
Protestants, praying that the penal laws 
against the Catholics might be removed. 


Wednesday, April 23. 


Mr Grattan brought forward his motion 
for 9 Committee to consider the civil disa- 
bilities of the Catholies of Ireland. The 
right honourable gentleman, in a speech of 
pecc liar force and eloquence, combated 
all the arguments which had formerly been 
urged by the opposers of Catholic emanci- 
pation, and impressed upon the House the 
poles and the necessity of uniting in one 
interest all the members of the empire ; 
the danger that might spring from a con- 
tinued refusal of this boon to the Catholics ; 
and the injustice of having so long with- 
held trom them what he contended was 
their natural right. In alluding to the 
sanguine hopes which had been cherished 
by the Catholics of Ireland, in consequence 
of ths avowed favourable sentiments enter- 
tained towards them by the heir of the 
Crown of these kingdoms, and their sub- 
sequent disappointment—Mr Grattan ex- 
pressed himself in the following effusion of 
masterly eloquence :—** I cannot (he said) 
forget the kindness shewn by the people of 
Treland on the occasion of the Regency of 
1789. Lcannot forget how it was held out 
to them that they should be rewarded, and 
how they were to be repaid by gracious 
predilections-( hear, hear.) 1 cannot for- 
get that they were told, and taught to be- 
lieve, on authority, that a great Coming 
was on its way. I cannot forget that it 
was industriously propagated that they 
might expect an end to their disabilities. 
It was this that cheered and supported 
them under all their afflictions. It was 
this that made privation and suffering 
light. It wasthis, the light which they 
followed—-faint, needy and weary—into 
the Desert, and which charmed their steps 
as they trod the barren and burning sands 
of the Wilderness, to the very verge of the 
Land of Promise ; and when they have got 
there, is the prospect to vanish at once 
from their view ?~—(Shouts of heur.) 1 
will not believe that this Princely promise 
was made to be broken, and that they 
whom it comforted are still to be cursed 
with the fate of their fathers—to be left 
with their miseries entailed upon them and 
their posterity for ever-- (hear, hear. ) 

The debate on this question occupied 
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two days. The speakers in favour of j¢ 
were Lord Binning, Lord Milton, Sir §. 
Romilly, Mr Ponsonby, Mr Whitbread, 
Nir Canning, Mr Shaw (of Dublin.) Mr 
W. Smith, Colonel Dillon, Mr Brougham, 
Mr. Elliot, Sir J.C. Hippesiey, Colonel 
Lemon, Mr Owen, Mr Vernon, and Mr 
Maryatt—and against it, Sir W. Scott, 
Mr Yorke, Mr L. Foster, Mr Perceval, 
Lord Castlereagh, Dr Duigenan, Mr W. 
Bankes, Mr C. Adams, and Mr Bernard. 

On a division, the motion was lost by a 
majority of 85—the numbers being 300 to 
215. 

Monday, April 27. 

The Caancetror of the Excnrevrr, af- 
ter eulogising the military talents and ex- 
ploits of Lord Wellington, moved the 
Thanks of the House to that gallant Ge- 
neral, and to the officers and troops under 
his command, for their valour and skill 
displayed in the siege and storming of 
Badajoz. 

General Matturw said, that he scarcely 
ever offered himself to the House with 
more pleasure than on the present occasi- 
on, concurring as he did for the first time, 
and probably for the last—(a lavgh)— 
with the right honourable Gentleman who 
made the motion. He repeated that he 
was most happy to concur in the present 
motion of the right honourable gentleman, 
because it was a grateful duty to add his 
weak praises to the general voice of ap- 
plause—-becanse nothing could give him 
more pleasure than to speak the eulogy 0! 
many dear friends and gallant countrymen 
who had fallen on this glorious occasion. 
He would not attempt to recapitulate the 
exploits, or to count the glories of Lord 
Wellington ; they were known to hi 


country—they were felt by Europe --thes 


were bright before the world, and would 
retain a splendour lasting to all time. It 
was sufficient to say, that he had been vic- 
torious wherever honour and his country 
called him, and that like Marlborough 
he had never been beaten. To no Generdl 
was Lord Wellington second, and almost 
all had he surpassed. 

The motion was then put, and agreed to 
unanimously. 


Tuesday, April 28. 


Lord Staxrey spoke at considerable length 
upon the subject of the Orders in Council. 
The arguments he used against the system 
have already been offered to the ores 
upon a former discussion, but the chic’ 
point to which he directed his observation 


was the presentinent of the numerous Pe 
trftions 
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titions from the manufacturing counties 
of Fngland. After having urged in the 
strongest terms the necessity of yielding 
to the prayers of the great mass of the 
British merchants and manufacturers, he 
moved for the appointment of a Committee 
to examine the petitions against the Orders 
in Council. 

Mr Rose insisted upon the expediency 
of the measures that had been just con- 
demned, and objected to the appointment 
of the Committee as unnecessary and in- 
jurious. 

The motion for a Committee on the Or- 
ders in Council was ordered, and appoint- 
ed to be proceeded on without delay. 

In answer to a question from Mr Whit- 
bread, respecting Captain Henry’s mission 
to the United States, Lord Castlereagh 
stated that he had been sent by Sir James 
Craig, unknown to the British Govern- 
ment, and the view of Sir James was to 
obtain information of the military means 
possessed by America for the threatened 
invasion of Canada, and to prevent it if 
possible; and as soon as the danger was 
over, Henry was recalled by Sir J.; and 
that he was not instructed to attempt a 
separation. 


Friday, May 1. 


The Order of the Day for taking into 
emsideration the report of the Barrack 
Estimates being read, the resolution voting 
£.524,000 was opposed by Mr Freemantle, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and others, and sup- 
ported by Mr Wharton, Mr Perceval, and 
others. The House divided, for the re- 
solution 134, against it 113—majority 21. 


Monday, May 4. 


_ Mr Bawnes moved that the repert of the 
Sinecure Office Bill be t2ken into consider- 
ation, 

Mr W. Dewpas and the Lord Apvocatr 
for Scottann opposed the bill, on the 
fround that its regulations, with respect 


to the Scotch Offices of State, violated the | 


articles of Union. 

_Mr Lyttieton argued in support of the 
bill. He expressed his regret that he now: 
Witnessed an unfortunate era of favouritism : 
the Regent was surrounded by favourites 
and minions, but there were no persons of 
high character about him. As to Colonel 
M‘Mahon, of whom so much hed been 
lately said, it was not his intention to say 
any thing personally slighting or disre- 
but it was certain the public 

wew nothing of his services; and for his 
“wn part, he would sooner give his vote 
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for bestowing hundreds of thousands ona 
Nelson, or a Wellington, than give any 
thing to a Gaveston, or a Spencer. 

Mr Cawnnine supported the bill, and 
Lord Castlereagh opposed it The House 
then divided, when vir Bankes’s motion 
was carried by a majority of 134 to 125. 
The report was then brought up, and on 
the motion of Mr Bankes, the bill was re- 
committed. 


Tuesday, AMay 5. 


Mr Sec. Ryver said that unlawful oati. .. 
of a most horrible nature, had recent!) 
been administered in the counties of York, 
Lancaster, and Chester, not merely iu 
breach of the public peace, but in the de- 
struction of all kinds of private property, 
and even ia the assassination of peaceable 
and industrious inhabitants <A copy of 
one of these oaths found in the pocket of a 
man killed in an attack upon Mr Burton's 
manufactory, was couched in these terms : 

“J, A. B. of my own voluntary will, 
do declare, and swear, that I never will 
reveal to any person or persons, in any 


place or places, under the canopy of Hea- 


ven, the names of any of the persons com- 
posing the secret committee, either by word, 
deed, sign, or by address, marks, com- 
plexion, or any other thing leading to the 
discovery of the same, under the penalty 
of being put out of the worid by the first 
brother whom I may meet, and of having 
my name and character blotted out of ex- 
istence—and I do further swear, that [ wii 
use my utmost endeavours to punish with 
death any traitor or traitors, who may rise 
up against us, though he should fly to the 
utmost verge of existence.—S$o help me Goce 
to keep this oath inviolate.” 

Ide concluded by moving for Jeave to 
bring in a bill, to amend the SIst Geo. IIT. 
cap. 103, making the administering or tab 
ing of the oath a capital felony witho:' 
the benefit of clergy, with a provisiw 
however, that if an individual confes:- 
ed his guilt previously to his being 
charged before a magistrate, and swore 
allegiance to the Sovereign, he should be 
exempted from the punishment imposed. 
— Messrs W. Wynne, licrner, Brougham, 
and Whitbread, opposed the motion, with- 
out a Committee of Inquiry was first a)- 
pointed. The existing law punished th: 
offence by transportation: that act should 
have been resorted to, and shewn to be 
inefficient before a new capital pttnish- 
ment was created.— Messrs Perceval and 
Stephens spoke, after which leave “as 
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Thursday, May 7. 


The Marquis of Tavistocx obtained leave 
to bring in a bill to reform the county elec- 
tions for Members of Parliament. The 
principal feature of the intended reform, is 
that a special county court should be held, 
with proper notice, for the nomination of 
county candidates, previous to the election ; 
and that the votes of the freeholders should 
be taken on the same day in each hundred. 

Friday, May 8. 

Mr Brawnp addressed the House upon 
the subject of Parhamentary Reform. He 
said he was ready to prove that [82 persons 
in this Empire nominated 192 Members. 
There were 70 placemen in the House, and 
40 Members returned by compromise. 
‘These never could be independent votes; 
but allowing there were 18 of these com- 
promises that did act independently, this 
would leave 292 votes in this House which 
had noclaim to independence. The reme- 
dy which he would propose for the evils 
arising from the present corrupt system of 
representation was to res.ore triennial 
Parliainents ; to admit Copy-holders to 
vote at county elections ; to throw some of 
the close Loroughs into the different coun- 
ties, and to extend the right of represen- 
tation to Manchester, Birmingham, &c. 
He concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to repeal the Act of the 31st 
George I]. chap 48, and to allow copy- 
holders to vote at elections for members 
tor counties. 

‘Lhe motion was seconded by the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, and supported by Mr. 
Lyttleton, Sir F. Burdett, Sir S. Romilly, 
Mr Ponsonby, and General Tarleton. It 
“as opposed by Mr Elliot, Mr Ward, Lord 
Milton, Mr D. Giddy, Sir W. Gooch, Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr Niartin (of Galway); 
and, on a division, was negatived by 215 
to 88. 

Monday, May 11. 

The House had gone into the Committee 
on the Orders in Council, and were ex- 
amining witnesses, when the proceedings 
Were interrupted by the report of a pistol, 
and immediate!y after the Serjeant at Arms 
announced that \.r Perceval was shot.— 
'Sce page $87 of this volume. ] 

Tuesday, May 12. 

Lord brought up a mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent, recom- 
mending a provision for the wife and 
family of }’r Perceval. His Lordship, 
im an impressive address, rendered near- 
Jy inaudible at times by the acuteness 
of his feeling, stated that his honoyrable 


and lamented friend, while in the zealous 
and conscientious discharge of his duty, 
had fallen a victim to the resentment 
and revenge of a disappointed individual. 
He was happy to state, that the crime at- 
tached itself to a single individual—that he 
had no accomplice, and so far the national 
character remained without a stain. After 
some just encomiums on the character and 
disposition of the late MrPerceval, his Lord- 
ship laid it down as a principle that unles. 
there had been some base misconduct on 
the part of the public servant, it became 
the duty of the House to extend its pro- 
tection to such servants, and defend them 
from public or private malignity. His 
Lordship then moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, declaring their abhorrence 
of the atrocious act committed within the 
walls of Parliament, and expressing their 
willingness to make the required provision. 
—Mr Ponsonby was anxious to second the 
motion, and expressed his entire concur- 
rence in the sentiments of the Noble Lord. 
t e bore testimony to the numerous virtues 
of the late Mr. Perceval, for whose person 
he entertained a warm affection.—Mr. 
Whitbread sincerely deplored the loss of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman, whose 
liberal and unceasing controul of temper 
he particularly admired —Sir R. Wigram 
suggested a public funeral, which Lord 
Castlereagh said would be distressing tu 
the family. 

The motion was then agreed to nem. dis. 
and ordered to be presented by the whole 
House. 

Wednesday, May 13. 


Sir F. Burpert rose, and in a short 
speech expressed his detestation of the 
assassination of Mr Perceval, and his con- 
currence in the proceedings of this House. 

In a Committee on the Prince Regent's 
message, relating to the provision for Mr 
Perceval’s family, Lord Castlereagh moved 
that an annuity of 20001. should be grant- 
ed to Mrs Perceval, and the sum of 50,000). 
to be vested in trustees, for the benefit and 
use of the 12 children of the late Mr Per- 
ceval. His Lordship said that scarcely 
any property was left behind, and that only 
arising out of the fortune the widow was ¢n- 
tilled teat her marriage. Messrs Herbert 
and H. Summer thought the grant wholly 
inadequate, and the latter proposed that 
70001. should be appropriated to each child. 
Messrs Wilberforce, Whitbread, Wynne, 
and Bankes, urged the propriety of unani- 
mity—-the sum p by the Noble 
Lord had the sanction of the family, an¢ 
it would be better to vote it unnaienensy. 
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than a larger sum with opposition. The 

t of 50,0001. without fee or deduction 
to the children was then voted unanimous- 
ly; and on the motion of Mr H. Sumner, 


carried-om a division by 136 to 24, the 
annuity of 29001. to \Virs Perceval, was 
on her decease to descend to the next heir 
male of the late Mr Perceval, 


Historical Affairs. 


UNITED STATES. 


HEHE accounts contained in the Ameri- 
can papers which have been received to the 
14th of May, are of a very warlike nature. 
A large train of field and battering ar- 
tiliery had arrived at New York trom 
Washington, and large depots of provisi- 
ons were shipping for Albany and other 
stations on the Hudson, as if to prepare 
for an army destined against Canada. The 
governor had actually ordered a detach- 
ment of 1100 to march to the posts imme- 
diately on the Canada lines, and 13,000 
more were ordered to be drafted from the 
militia without delay. A bill had passed 
hoth houses for appointing two assistant 
‘ecretaries to the war department ; and 
advertisements had appeared in the public 
Journals, applying for contracts of every 
description of warlike stores. Fortifica- 
tions were erecting along the coast. A 
bill had been twice read in the House of 
Representatives, and ordered for a third 
reading on the 11th ult. which if adopted 
by the American government, could scarce- 
ly fail to embroil the two countries in hos- 
tilities. In this bill, which is entitled, 
“A Bill for the more effectual Protection 
« American seamen, &c.” it is enacted, 

‘That any British or other subjects, prov- 
ed to have been guilty of impressing Ame- 
mean seamen, shall be deemed pirates and 
felons, and therefore punished with death ; 
ouch persons to be tried on the spot, where- 
“er they may be found. 

* That the President be authorised to 
—— ships of war of the United States, 
= — in any foreign armed vessels that 

‘ound on the coast, molesting Ame- 
‘ean Ships, or hovering on their shores. 
have been American seamen, who shall 
to levy on ae shall be authorised 
ty in British debts, or British proper- 

a5 an indemnification for 


the time of detention, at the rate of 30 
dollars a month each; an exhibition of 
that claim by the creditor, &c. in America, 
to be considered a sufficient discharge to the 
claimant in Great Pritain.” 

By the farther clauses of this bill, the 
Am*erican flag is made to cover all persons on 
board, excepting such as may be in the ac- 
tual service of Great Britain ; and it is 
ordered, that the government do seize so 
many British subjects in the United States, 
or in the territories of Great Britain! as 
shall be equivalent to the number of Ame- 
ricans detained on board the British navy ; 
these hostages to be detained until a regu- 
lar exchange by the usual way of cartel. 

A proposition had been made by the Se- 
nate House to the House of Representa- 
tives, to adjourn over to the 20th of May, 
but it had been rejected by 59 votes to 5). 

‘These acts of the Amcrican Congress are 
sutticiently hbostitle; but as the grand sub- 
ject of complaint on tue port of America és 
the operation of our Orders in Council ; 
and as the British government have at 
length come to the determination of revok- 
ing these Orders, there is good ground tu 
hope that the evils of war will be averted, 
and a friendly and beneficial intercourse 
restored between the two countries. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


We regret to learn that the flames of 
war have again broke forth between the 
governments of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. Each party accuses the other of 


a violation of the treaty of ‘peace and ami-. 


ty some time since entered into, and the, 
war is carried on with increased vigour. 
The Monte Videans are supported by 
7000 Portuguese; while the government 
of Buenos Ayres have to oppose to them 
an army of 13,000. Accounts from the 


latter place to the 4th February last = 
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that Mr Stapleton, who had arvived there 
in the character of British consul, had not 
been recognised by the Junta, on account 
of some alleged informality in his creden- 
tials, Serious doubts were entertained 
that severe contributions would be levied 
on the property of British residents, if 
it were not even exposed to confiscation. 
A ship had arrived at Buenos Ayres, from 
the United States with artillery and arms, 
and ammunition of every kind 


FRAL.CE AND RUSSIA. 


We are in daily expectation of hearing 
of a great blow being struck in Poland ; 
the emperors of France and Russia, having 
for some time past been actively employed 
in concentrating immense armies in that 
quarter, Bonaparte left Paris on the 9th 
May, accompanied by his Empress, and 
several ot his .- arshals. At Dresden they 
were met by the Empcror of Austria, and 
several German Kings and Nobles, where 
they held a conference, and from whence 
Napoleon departed, for his armies on the 
Vistula, on the 29th. Alexauder has also 
left Petersburgh and joined his armies in 
Russian Poland which are stated to amount 
to 800,000 men. Count Romanzow, the 
celebrated Kussian negociator, is stated to 
have died suddenly at Wilna. 

‘The day before Bonaparte left Paris, he 
published a decree relative to grain, in 
which, he fixes a maximum (the sure way 
to aggravate the scarcity) in the price of 
corn, ordering it to be sold at the rate of 
33 francs the hectolitre, or seven bushels 
and two thirds of the old French measure. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The most important article of intelli- 
gence from the Peninsula since our last, 
relates to the successful termination of an 
expedition under Sir R. Fill) The object 


eof the expedition, was the capture of the 


town of Almaraz, in which was an im- 
mense depot of provisions and stores of 
every kind, belonging to Soult’s army, and 
the destruction of a strongly fortified bridge 
over the Tejo, which formed the shortest 
and best communication between the 
French armies of the South and of Por- 
tugal. This important object was atchiev- 
ed on the 19th of May, with a degree of 


ski and valour seldom equalled; the 


troops employed consisted of one British 
and one Portuguese brigade, and the con- 
pest was wholly decided by the bayonet, 
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the nature of the country rendering it im. 
possible to bring artillery into action. The 
loss of the allies in killed and wounded, 
was only 110 men, principally of the 50th 
and 71st British, and 4th and 9th Portu- 
guese. The only British officer killed was 
Captain Campbell, of the 50th. The ene- 
my lost about 100 killed, and $00 prison- 
ers, besides 250 drowned in attempting to 
cross the river, among the latter the French 
General who commanded. 

The interior of Spain continues to be 
the scene of a desperate contest between 
the guerillas and the French troops, in 
which the latter suffer extremely. Let- 
ters from Lisbon of the 3d inst. state, that 
Mina had intercepted two valuable con- 
voys, and made 2500 prisoners. 

Letters from Cadiz of the 22d May 
state, that Baron d’ Eroles has had a san- 
guinary action in Catalonia, in which he 
totally destroyed 4000 of the enemy ; the 
Spaniards has 1200 men killed or wound- 
ed. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LIST OF CAPTURES, &C. FROM THE ENEMY. 


(From the London Gazette.) 


CaPTURE OF A FRENCH LINE OF BATTLE 
sump, &c. 


Letter from Captain Talbot, of his Majesty's 
ship Victorious, to Captain Rowley, senior 
officer in the Adriatic, dated Lissa, March 
3, 


Sir—On the 16th ultimo 1 arrived off 
the port of Venice; the weather was very 
foggy at that time, and continued so until 
the 2lst, which prevented me recon- 


-noitring the port. At half past 2 o'clock, 


Pp. M. on that day, a brig was seen KF. N. E.; 
at three o'clock, a large ship, with two 
more brigs, and two settees, in the same 
direction; all sail was made in chace; @' 
four o’clock I made the Weazile’s signal to 
prepare for action ; at this time I was con- 
vinced that the ship seen was one of the 
enemy's line of battle ships, proceeding 
from Venice to the port of Pola, in Istria. 
‘Lhe enemy was sailing in a line of battle, 
with the two gun-boats and one brig 4- 
head, the other two brigs in a line a-stern. 
At half ‘past two o'clock, a. m. I perceived 
that one of the enemy's brigs dropped a- 
stern, and that the line of battle ship had 
shortened sail to allow her to close agu"- 
I hailed the Weazle, and ordered Captain 
Andrew to endeavour to pass the Victor! 
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cus, and if possible to bring the brigs a- 
stern of the Commodore to action, in hopes 
§t would induce him to shorten sail, which 
had the desired effect. At a quarter past 
four o'clock, his Majesty’s brig Weazle 
commenced the action with the two brigs. 
At half past four we commenced action at 
the distance of half pistol shot, with the 
line of battle ship, neither ship having 
fired a single shot untilthat time. At five 
we perceived a brig to blow up; at day- 
light I perceived the Weazle in chace of 
the brigs, the gun-boats not in sight. I 
recalled her, as she did not appear to close 
with the chace. We were at this time in 
seven fathoms water, off the point of Grao, 
and I was fearful we might want assistance 
from her, in case either of the ships had 
got on shore on the bank. Captain An- 
drew, on being recalled, placed his brig 
very judiciously on the bow of the line of 
battle ship, within pistol-shot, and in that 
situation he gave her three broadsides. 
The enemy, for nearly the last two hours, 
had been rendered perfectly unmanageable, 
and had kept up a very slow fire, and that 
chiefly from two guns on the quarter-deck, 
her mizen-mast fell over her side about a 
quarter before nine o'clock. At nine they 
hailed us and said they had struck; I sent 
on board Mr Peake, the First Lieutenant, 
to take possession of her. I found the 
squadron we had engaged consisted of two 
gun-boats, the Mameluke brig of 10 guns, 
and Jena and Mercure of 18 guns each, 
with the Rivoli of 74 guns, bearing the 
broad peadant of Commodore Barre, the 
Commander in Chief of the enemy's forces 
'n the Adriatic. From the length of the 
tetion, and smoothness of the water, the 
loss of men, and the damages on both sides, 
I am sorry to say, have been very great 
indeed, neither ship having been above 
half musket-shot distance from each other 


curing the whole of the action, which only 


ceased at intervals, when the ships were 
hid from each other by fog and smoke, 
and were not able even to see the flashes 
each other’s guns. I feel great satis- 
action in saying that the conduct of Com- 
modore Barre, during the whole of the 
action, convinced me I had to deal with a 
gallant and brave man, and, in the ma- 
— ring his ship, a most experienced and 
‘aie officer. He cid not surrender his 

P till nearly two hours after she was 
fendered unmanageable, and had 400 killed 
. ounded ; his captain and most of his 
. cers either killed or wounded. I have 
of : caret, as well as the service, the loss 
fine young men, Lietttenant 
H. Griffiths and Robert S: 

June 18Y2, 
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bridge, of the royal marines, who were 
mortally wounded early in the action, with 
many other brave and good men, both 
seamen and marines. The conduct of the 
officers has been throughout highly merito- 
rious, both during the action, and in secur - 
ing the masts of the ship, in the very bad 
weather we met before we gained the port 
of Lissa. Having received a contusion 
from a splinter carly in the action, for 
some days afterwards I have been deprived 
nearly of my eyesight ; all which time the 
exertions of Mr Peake, my senior Iienten- 
ant, prevented my inability from being of 
any detriment his Majesty’s service. 
‘The Rivoli, in crossing the Gulf of Fiume, 
lost her fore and main-masts; but by the 
exertions of Lieutenants Whyte and Coffin, 
who had charge of her, she was brought 
into the port of Lissa under jury masts. 
I feel particularly indebted to Capt. Andrew 
of the Weazle, for his exertions during 
the action, and also for the assistance he 
gave to the Rivoliafterwards. During the 
whole of this severe action, not a single 
explosion took place on board, or a man 
hurt, either through carelessness or acci- 
dent; both the officers and men, for their 
steady and cool conduct, deserve every 
credit. When we commenced the action, 
the Victorious had only five hundred and 
six persons actually on board, sixty of 
whom were in the sick list, but most of the 
sick were able to assist in the action. The 
Rivoli had on board eight hundred and six- 
ty-two persons at the commencement of 
the action. 


DESTRUCTION OF A FRENCH SQUADRON. 


Lettsr from Captain Hotham, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship Northumberiand, to his senior 
officer, dated off the Penmarks, May 24, 
isl2. 


Sirn—I have the honour to inform you, 
the object of the orders I received from 
you on the 19th instant, to proceed off 
L’Orient, for the purpose of intercepting 
two French frigates and a brig, lately 
seen at sea, has been accomplished, by 
their total destruction, at the entrance of 
that port, by his Majesty’s ship under my 
command (the Growler gun-brig being in 
company,) under the circumstances I beg 
leave to relate to you. . 

On Friday the 22d instant, at a quartet 
after 10, a. w. the N. W. point of the isle 
Groa bearing from the Northumberland 
north by compass, ten miles distant, and 
the wind very light from W. by N. they 
were discovered in the N. W. crowding all 


possible sajl before it for-L’Qrient. 
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first endeavour was to cut them off to 
windward of the island, and a signal was 
made to the Growler (seven miles off in the 
S. W.) to chase, but finding I could not 
effect it, the Northumberland was 

by every exertion round the S. E. end of 
Groa, and, by hauling to the wind as close 
as I could to leeward of it, I had the satis- 
faction of fetching to windward of the 
harbour’s mouth, before the enemy’s ships 
reachedit. Their commander, seeing him- 
sclf thus cut off, made a signal to his con- 
sorts and hauled to the wind on the lar- 
board tack to windward of Point Taleet, 
and they appeared to speak each other. I 
continued beating to windward, between 
Groa and the Continent, to close with 
them, exposed to the batteries on both 
sides, when I stood within theirreach, which 


‘was often unavoidable. The wind had by 


this time freshened considerably, and was 
about N. N. W.: at 49 minutes after two, 
y. mu. the enemy (in force as above describ- 
¢d) bore up in close line a-head, and under 
every sail that could be set, favoured by 
the fresh wind, made a bold and determin- 
ed attempt to run between me and the 
shore, under cover of the numerous bat- 
teries with which it is lined in that part. 
I placed the Northumberland to meet them 
as close as I could to the Pointe de Pierre 
Laye, with her head to the shore, and her 
main-topsail shivering, and made disposi- 
tions for laying one of them alongside ; but 
they hauled so very close round the point, 
following the direction of the coast to the 
eastward of it, that, in my ignorance of the 
depth of water so near the shore, 1 did not 
think it practicable, consistent with the 
safety of his Majesty's ship (drawing near 
twenty-five feet) to prosecute that plan. 
1 therefore bore up and steered parallel to 
them, at the distance of about two cables’ 
length, and opened the broadside on them, 
which was returned by a very animated 
and well-directed fire of round, grape, and 
ether descriptions of shot, supported by 
three batteries, for the space of twenty-one 
Minutes, and was very destructive to our 
sails and rigging. My object, during that 
time, was to prevent their hauling outside 
the dry rock, named Le Graul, but in 
steering sufficiently close to it to leave 
them no room to pass between me and it, 
and at the same time to avoid running on 
it myself, the utmost difficulty and anxiety 
was produced by the cloud of smoke which 
drifted a-head of the ship, and totally ob- 
scared it. However by the care and at- 


tention of Mr Hugh Stewart, the master, | 
the ship was carried within the distance of 


her own length on the south west side 
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in quarter less seven fathoms, and the 
enemy were in consequence obliged, as 
their only alternative, to attempt passing 
within it, where there was not water 
enough, and they, all grounded, under 
every sail, on the rocks between it and the 
shore. 

The sails and rigging of the Northum- 
berland were so much damaged, that I was 
obliged to leave the enemy to the effects of 
the falling tide, it being only one quarter 
ebb, while I repaired the rigging and 
shifted the foretop-sail, which was render- 
ed entirely useless; working to windward 
during that time under what sail I could 
set, to prevent falling to leeward; in 
which interval, at five o’clock, the Growler 
joined, and fired on the enemy occasionally. 
At 28 minutes after tive, I anchored the 
Northumberland in six and a half fathoms 
water. Point de Pierre Laye bearing 
N. W. half N. the citadel of Port Louis EF. 
three quarters N. and the rock named Le 
Grand N. half E. two cables length distant, 
with her broadside bearing on the enemy’s 
two frigates and brig, at point blank range, 
all of them having fallen over on their 
sides next the shore as the tide left them, 
and exposed their copper tous, and the 
main-masts of one frigate and the brig 
were gone, and from 34 minutes after five 
till 49 minutes past six (which was near 
the time of low water) a deliberate and 
careful fire was kept on them, at which 
time, believing I had fully effected the ob- 
ject of my endeavours, the crews having 
quitted their vessels, all their bottoms be- 
ing pierced by very many of our shot, so 
low down as to ensure their filling on the 
rising tide, and the leading frigate being 
completely on flames, communicated to the 
hull from a fire which broke out in her 
foretop, I got under sail. Three batteries 
fired at the ship during the whole time she 
was at anchor, and although the position 
was so far well chosen that she was out of 
the range of two of them, the other (to 
which the enemy's vesselx were nearest) 
reached her, and did as much execution 17 
the hull as all the fire she had been expos- 
ed to before. I directed the 
of the Growler to stand in and fire, to pre- 
vent the enemy from returning to thei: 
vessels after I had ceased. , 

on fire blew up with an awfu 
leaving no ne of her visible At the 
close of day 1 anchored for the night, out 
of the reach of the batteries on both sides. 
Point ialeet bearing N. N. W- 
W.; 5. E. point of Groa S. S. W. half “i 
the enemy's vessels N. by E. At tem, a4 
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@her frigate appeared to be on fire also 
(some smoke having been seen on board 
fier from the time the firing ceased) and 
at half past eleven, the flames burst forth 
from her ports and every part with unex- 
tinguishable fury, which unlooked-for event 
leaving me nothing more to attempt in the 
morning, the brig being quite on her beam 
ends, and very much damaged by our shot 
in every part of her bottom, even very 
near her keel. I weighed anchor at mid- 
night, with a very light air from the north- 
ward, with the Growler in company, profit- 
ing by the brightness of the moon to get 
to sea; but it was so near calm that I 
made very little progress, and therefore 
saw the frigate burning from head to stern 
all night, and explode at 35 minutes after 
two in the morning of yesterday, leaving a 
portion of her after parts still burning till 
it was entirely consumed; and in the 
course of the day I had the satisfaction to 
see, from off the N. W. point of Groa, 
athird fire and explosion in the same spot, 
which could have been no other than the 


During the time of firing on the enemy’s 
vessels, a seaman, who states himself to be 
a native of Portugal, captured in the ship 
Harmony, of Lisbon, by the frigates, on 
the 22d February, swam from one of them 
to the Northumberland, by whom I am 
informed their names were L’Arianne and 
L’Andromache, of 44 guns and 450 men 
each, and the Mameluke brig, of 18 guns 
and 150 men; that they sailed from the 
Loire in the month of January, had been 
cruizing in various parts of the Atlantic, 
and had destroyed thirty-six vessels of 
different nations, (Americans, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and English,) taking the most 
valuable parts of their cargoes on board 
the frigates (and they appeared very deep 
for ships s0 long at sea,) and one vessel 
they sent as a cartel to England, with about 
two hundred prisoners.—[The remainder 
of the letter bears testimony to the credita- 
ble conduct of every officer and man en- 
gaged on this occasion, especially of the 
senior Lieutenant, Mr John Banks, Mr 

the master, and the pilot. He 

adds, that it was not to be expected that a 
ship have been so long at different 
periods under the fire of the enemy’s vari- 
on batteries and vessels without some loss, 
he is thankful itwas not greater. Theship 
ee a little in the Hull, but move in 
masts, yards, and ri . The officer 
wan (Lieutenant William Fletcher,) 
Tee glad to say will soon be restored. 
letter then coneludes.JarA line of 


battle ship, with sails bent, and top-gal- 
lant-yards across, lay in the harbour of 
L’Orient, spectator of the operations of the 
day at the entrance of it; but the wind 
did not serve till night for her coming to 
the support of her friends; every assist- 
ance, however, was afforded them of 
boats, men, &c. from the port, directed as 
I apprehend, by the Admiral in person. 

Dec. 4.—Two French armed vessels, 
one of eight guns and 53 men, the other 
six guns and 53 men, captured by the boats. 
of the Sultan, Captain West. 

Feb. 5.—L’Intrepide French privateer, 
of 18 guns and 180 men, attacked by the 
Richmond gun-brig, and blew up, having 
been previously set fire to, and deserted by 
her crew. 

— 16.—La Gazelle French privateer, 
of 14 guns and 91 men, captured by the 
Leonidas frigate. 

-- 29.—The Grand Jean Bart French 
privateer, of 14 gunsand 106 men, by the 
Semiramis frigate. 

March 24.—-The Emelie French priva- 
teer, of 12 guns and 84 men, by the Ton- 
nant. 

—— 27.—Le Petit Jean French priva- 
teer, of 16 guna ahd 48 men, by the Persian 


sloop of war. 

Rosario and Griffen 
sloops of war, attacked an enemy’s flotilla 
off Dieppe, consisting of 12 brigs and a 
lugger, and after a gallant contest of seve- 
ral hours continuance, during which time 
they were also exposed to the constant fire of 
some batteries on shore, succeeded in ca 
turing three of the brigs, driving two on 
shore, and materially damaging the re- 
mainder. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEGOCIATIONS FOR a NEW MINISTRY. 


Upon the resignation of Lord Liverpool 
and his colleagues, the Marquis Wellesley 
received the commands of the Prince Regent 
to form an Administration, agreeably to the 
vote of the House of Commons of the 21st 
May. The Noble Marquis immediately 
communicated with Lords Grenville and 
Grey on the subject, and proposed their acy 
cession to the Cabinet under the following 

t, viz.— 

‘+ 1¢ was the Prince Regent’s pleasure 
that Lords Wellesley, Moira and Erskine, 
and Mr Canning, should be members of the 
Cabinet, Lord Wellesley as first Lord of the 
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** That Lords Grenville and Grey shouid 
nominate four of their friends, if the Cabi- 
net consiste of twelve members, and five 
if it should extend to thirteen. 

** That the nomination of the other four 
memlLers should rest with the Marquis Wel- 
lesley.” 

‘This proposal was immediately rejected 
by Lords Grey and Grenville, on the ground 
that it was impossible to act for the benefit 
of the country with a divided Cabinet. ‘The 
Marquis Wellesley, upon the failure of his 
negeciation, resigned his commission into 
the hands of the Prince, who immediately 
sent for Lord Moira, and invested him with 
a similar authority. 

The first step of the Noble Earl towards 
the fulfilment of his commission, was to 
obtain a personal conference with Earl Grey 
and Lord Grenville. At this interview the 
parties had come to a satisfactory under- 
standing upon the general policy to be pur- 
sued by the pew Ministry, when a question 
‘as put to Parl Moira, ** whether the ar- 
rangement was to be understood as com- 
preheading the removal of such of the great 
officers of the Household (meaning the 
Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain) as had 
been usually removed upon former changes 
oF Administrations ?"—To which question, 
Low’ Moira replied, ** that although he had 
he wostructions from the Prince Regent to 
Make ony reservation on that head, yet he 
felt himself called upon to declare, that, 
upon pubhe grounds, he could not concur 
in Odering such advice to the Prince 
Lords Grey and Grenville declared that 
they also acted upon public grounds, and 
that the changes they requested were ne- 
cessary inorder to shew to the country that 
they possessed the entire confidence of the 
Crown. Lord Moira, however, was de- 
termined in resisting the measure, and thus 
this second attempt to form ** a strong and 
efficient Administration” failed. 

In consequence of the failure of these 
negociavons, it was announced in both 
Houses of Parliament on the 8th instant, 
that it was the pleasure of the Prince Re- 
gent to continue Lord Liverpool in the 
office of first Lord of the Treasury; and the 
following Ministerial arrangements were 
subsequently made— 


_ The Earl of Liverpool, First Lord of the 
Treasury and Premier. 
Mr Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 
Lord Eldon, Lord Chancellor. 


Lord Harrowby, President of the Coun- 
cil, 


. 
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Lord Castlereagh, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Lord Sidmouth, Secretary for Home De- 
partment. 

Earl Bathurst, Secretary for War and 
Colonies, 

Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal. 

Earl of Buckinghamshire, Board of Cou- 
troul. 

Lord Mulgrave, Ordnance. 
Mr. Rose, Board of Trade. 


In the House of Commons, on the Tith 
instant, Mr. 8, Wortley brought forwara 
another motion for an address to the Prince 
Regent, lamenting the failure of the late 
negociations for a new Ministry, and pray- 
ing him to take any opportunity that may 
occur of strengthening the present Govern- 
ment. An amendment was moved by Lord 
Folkstone, praying for the appointment of 
such an Administration as would pledge 
themselves to reform existing abuses, and 
would thus rescue the country from the 
dangers which surround it. A second a- 
mendment was moved by Lord Milton, as- 
suring the Prince of support in his public 
measures, and imploring him, at the same 
time, no longer to defer forming an Admi- 
nistration which would be entitled to the 
support of the Parliament and of the people. 

‘The motion of Mr Wortley, with Lord 
Folkstone’s amendment, were both nega- 
tived without a division, and the address 
proposed by Lord Milton, which involved 
in some degree the late negociations for a 
new Administration, and the character of 
the present Ministry, was disapproved of 
by a majority of 125; the numbers being 
164 to 289. 


REVOCATION OF TEE ORDERS IN COUNCH. 


(From the London Gazette, Sine 23.) 


At the Court at Carletonhouse, the 234 
June, 1812, present his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in Council. 

_ Whereas his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent was picased to declare, in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, on the 21st 
day of April, 1812, ** That if at any time 
hereafter the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
shall, by some authentic act of the French 
Government, publicly promulgated, be 
absolutely and unconditionally repealed, 
then and from thenceforth the Order 1 
Council of the 7th of January, 1807, and 
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1809, shall, without apy further Order, 
be, and the same are hereby declared from 
thenceforth to be, wholly and absolutely 
revoked.” 
. And whereas the Charge des Affairs of 
the United States of America, Resident at 
this Court, did on the 20th day of May 
last, transmit to Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, one of his Majesty's Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, a copy of a certain in- 
strument, then for the first time commu- 
nieated to this Court, purporting to be a 
Decree passed by the Government of 
France, on the 28th day of April, 1811], 
by which the Decrees of Berlin and Milan 
are declared to be definitively no longer 
in force, in regard to American vessels. 

And whereas his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, although he cannot con- 
sider the tenour of the said instrument as 
satisfying the conditions set forth in the 
said Order of the 21st of April last, upon 
which said Orders were to cease and de- 
termine ; 1s nevertheless disposed on his 
part to take such measures as may tend 
to re-establish the intercourse between 
Neutral and Belligerent Nations, upon its 
accustomed principles—His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on behalf of His: Majesty, is thevefore 
pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Majesty's Privy Council, to order and de- 
clare, and it is hereby ordered and declare 
ed, that the Order in Council bearing date 
the 7th day of January 1807, and the Or- 
(er in Council bearing date the 26th day 
of April 1809, be revoked, so far as may 
regard American vessels and their cargoes, 
being American property, from the Ist 
day of August next. 

But whereas by certain Acts of the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America, 
all British armed vessels are excluded from 
the harbours and waters of the said United 
States, and the armed vessels of France 
being permitted to enter therein; and the 
commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and the said United States is in- 
terdicted, the commercial intercourse 
between France and the said United 
States having been restored; his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent is pleased 
hereby farther to declare, jn the name and 
on behalf of his Majesty, that if the Go- 
‘ernment of the said United States shall 
Not, aS soon as may be, after this Order 
shall have been duly notified by his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister in America to the said 
Government, revoke, or cause to be re- 
Y ae the said Acts, this present Order 
“nal in that case, after due notice signified 
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by his Majesty's Minister in America to 


the said Government, be thenceforth null 
and of no effect. 


lt is further ordered and declared, that 


all American vessels, and their cargoes, be- 
ing American property, that shall have 
been captured subsequently to the 20th day 
of May last, for a breach of the aforesaid 
Urders in Council alone, and which shall 
not have been actually condemned before 
the date of this Order; and that all ships 
and cargoes as aforesaid, that shall hence- 
forth be captured under the said Orders 
prior to the Ist day of August next, shall 
not be proceeded against to condemnation 
till further orders, but shall in the event 
of this order not becoming null and of no 
effect, in the case aforesaid, be forthwith 
liberated and restored, subject to such rea- 
sonable expences on the part of the cap- 
tors, as shall have been justly incurred. 
Provided, that nothing in this Order con- 
tained, respecting the Revocation of the 
Orders herein meationed, shall be taken to 
revive wholly or in part the Orders in 
Council of the lIth of November 13807, or 
any other Order not herein-mentioned, or 
to deprive parties of any legal remedy to 
which they may be entitled under the Or- 
der in Council of the 21st of April 1812. 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
is hereby pleased further to declare, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that nothing in this present Order contain- 
ed, shall be understood to preclude his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, if cir- 
cumstances shall so require, from restoring, 
after reasonable notice, the Orders of the 
7th of January 1807, and 26th of April 
1809, or any part thereof, to their full 
effect, or for taking such other measures 
of retaliation against the enemy, as imay ap- 


pear to his Royal Highness to be just and 


necessary. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury, 
his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
and the Judge of the High Court of aAd- 
miralty, and the Judges of the Courts of 
Vice-Admiralty, are to take the necessary 
measures herein, as to them may respec- 
tively appertain. 

James Buren. 
RIOTS IN ENGLAND. 

The spirit of turbulence and riot which 
has for several months past disgraced the 
manufacturing districts in the nerth of 
England, we are sorry to observe, is 
spreading wider and wider; and has 

frequently 
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frequently broke out into dreadful acts of 
violence and assassination. These alarm- 
ing excesses have called for the interference 
of the legislature, and an act has been 
passed making it a capital effence to take or 
administer unlawful oaths ; which the riot- 
ers it appears, hare employed as a bond te 
hold them together. Special commissions 
have also been sent into the disturbed coun- 
ties, by which many of the rioters have 
been tried, condemned and executed. These 
strong measures, however, aided by the 
constant and unremitting activity of the 
local authorities, civil and military, have 
only produced a greater degree of cunning 
on the part of the rioters in carrying on 
their depredations, which are now commit- 
ted chiefly in the night; and having scouts 
posted to give the alarm, they disperse im- 
mediately on the approach of any force 
against them, and by these means too fre- 
quently elude detection. Parties of them, 
sometimes even to the number of a thou- 
sand, are often seen on muirs and commons 
going through the military exercise, under 
the cloud of night, and dispersing in differ- 
ent directions at the dawn of morning. 
That this defiance of law and order must 
be crushed is certain ; and we have only 
to lament the little prospect there exists of 
its being effected without a deal of blood- 
shed ; as in some cases, where the military 
have been employed against them, these 
deluded wretches have even had the hardi- 
hood to turn and fire upon their opponents. 
Their frequent nightly excursions in search 
of fire-arms, also bespeak a desperate spirit 
of resistance which will not be easily sub- 
dued. 


THREATENING LETTERS. 
[From the London Gazette, May 19.} 


Whereas it has been represented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, that 
the following anonymous threatening letters 
have been sent to the Right Honourable 
Colonel M‘*Mahon : 


** Provisions Cheaper—Bread or Blood 
—Tell your Master he is a Damn’d 
ing Scoundrel, and if he don’t attend to the 
above, Death shall be his portion, & that 
soon, it’s come to the point now, & we 
are determined to strike the decisive blow. 
May 12/12 Vox Populi.” 
Addressed to Col. M*‘Mahon, 
Carlton- House, 
Pall Mall. 
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‘* George Prince of Wales. Take care 
of yourself for your Life is in danger, you 
shall meet the same fate as Mr Perceval if 
Bellinghall is hung before this reach you. 
You blackguard you shall be shot before 


three months is elapsed if Bellinghall is 
hung you shall be shot as sure as 


I remain, an Enemy of all the damned 
Royal Family.” 

Addressed to his Royal Highness the 

Regent, With Speed. Windsor. 


His Royal Highness, for the better ap- 
prehending and bringing to justice the per- 
sons concerned in writing and sending the 
anonymous letters above-mentioned, is here- 
by pleased, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, to promise his Majesty’s 
Most gracious pardon to any one of them 
(except the person who actually wrote the 
said letters) who shall discover his, her, 
or their accomplice or accomplices therein, 
so that he, she, or they, may be apprehend- 
ed and convicted thereof. 


R. Ryprx. 


And, as a further encouragement, a re- 
ward of onF THOUSAND POUNDs is hereby 
offered to any person making such disco- 
very as aforesaid (except as is before ex- 
cepted), to be paid on the conviction of 
any one or more of the offenders by the 
Right Hon. the Lerds Commissieners of 
his Majesty's Treasury. 


IRELAND. 


On Thursday the 18th instant, an aggre- 
gate meeting of the Catholics of Ireland 
was held in Dublin, when a series of 14 
resolutions were adopted, recommending a 
new petition to the legislature, for a total and 
unqualified repeal of the penal Jaws affect- 
ing that body. 


On the 22d a resolution was carried in 
the House of Commons, by a majority of 
129, pledging the House early in the next 
session of Parliament, to take into consider- 
ation the claims of the Catholics with a 
view to some final and conciliatory arrange- 
ment. The of concession is there- 
fore recognized by the legislature, anda 
prospect at length opened of this important 
question being brought satisfactorily to 
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Scottish ChHronicte. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


) Thursday, May 21. 
MMe day the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland met here.—His 
Grace Thomas Lord Napier, Lord High 
Commissioner. After an excellent sermon 
by the Rev. Dr Ranken, Moderater of 
last Assembly, from Ist Timothy, iv. 15. 
‘** Meditate upon these things, give thy- 
self wholly to them; that thy profiting 
may appear to all” —The members adjourn- 
ed to the Assembly Room, when Dr 
William M‘Morine, minister of Carlaver- 
ock, Dumfries-shire, was unanimously 
chosen Moderator. 

His Grace’s commission, and the Prince 
Regent's letter, on name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, for two thousand pounds 
Sterling, for propagating the Christian 
religion in the highlands and islands of 
Scotland, being read, as usual, the As- 
sembly was opened by an elegant speech 
from his Grace the Commissioner, to which 
rs suitable reply was made by the Modera- 

r. 


Dr Ranken, in a speech of some length, 
moved an address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, on the present situa- 
ion of publie affairs. He began by la- 
menting the continued illness of his Ma- 
Jesty, and the earnest wish of all ranks 
for his restoration to health. He highly 
complimented the Prince Regent, for his 
conduct in the administration of public af- 
fairs, and particularly mentioned the suc- 
cess that had attended his Majesty’s arms, 
both by sea and land. The French were 


now driven from all their ions, 
both in the East and West Padies, and 
the war in the Peninsula had assumed a 
Rew aspect, owing to the bravery and 


gallantry of the army under the command 
of the Earl of Wellington, by the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. The 
Reverend Doctor next adverted to the pre- 
sent disturbed state of some places in Eng- 
land, and, with great feeling, lamented 
the unprovoked assassination of the Right 
Hon. S. Perceval—a deed of the greatest 
atrocity that ever had been committed. He 
concluded by saying, that the address, in 
addition to the above particulars, should 
also take notice of the opportunity that 
would soon open to the propagation of the 
gospel in India, by the expiry of the East 
India Company’s charter—an opportunity 
which should be immediately embraced 
by this national church. 

The motion was seconded by Dr Meik- 
lejohn, at Abercorn, who wen over the 
same grounds for an address, but had ra- 
ther some doubts as to mentioning any 
thing about the expiry of the East India 
Company’s charter. The motion was un- 
animously agreed to. 

Friday, May 22. 

The Assembly appointed the Rev. Mr 
Robert Auld, at Ayr, and Rev. Mr David 
Landsborough, at Stevenson, to preach be. 
fore the Commissioner on the 24th May, 
and the Rev. Dr John Lee, at Peebles, 
and Rev. Mr William Gillespie at Kelis 
on the 3lst May, which these gentlemen 
did accordingly. 

Saturday, May 23. 

The Committee that drew up the ad- 
dress, and an answer to his Royal Hich- 
ness the Prince Regent’s letter, presented 
their report. The answer to the letter 
and Address were agreed to. The an- 
swer and address were then signed by 
the Moderator, and given to his Grace 
the Commissioner, who undertook to trans’ 
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mit them to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to be presented to 
the Prinee Regent. 

Monday May 25. 

A member rose, pursuant to notiee given 
on Saturday, and moved that a Committee 
should be appointed to attend the progress 
of any proceedings for renewing the char- 
ter of the East India Company before the 
meeting of the next Assembly, for the 
purpose of embracing any opportunity 
which may occur, to have it provided in 
the new arrangements that the resident 
inhabitants in India, who are of the com- 
munion of our national church, should be 
provided with the means of religious in- 
struction. ‘Hhe above was seconded and 
agreed to, and a Committee appointed. | It 
was also agreed to subjoin to the above 
_ resolution, the following : To inquire into 
the arrangements recently made respect- 
ing the religious instruction of the army, 
and to embrace any favourable opportuni- 
ty which may occur, of stating, in the 
most respectful terms, the claims of this 
national church, to have it provided that 
some portion of the army chaplains should 
be Presbyterian clergymen, whose charac- 
ter should be duly certified by the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly, and enjoin- 
ed to report to next Assembly. 

Dr Inglis, Convener of the Committee 
upon legal provision of the ministers of 
this Church, gave ina written report of 
| the proceedings of the Committee since 
 Tast Assembly, which was read, and Dr 

) Inglis heard upon the subject of said re- 
port. The Assembly approved of the dili- 
gence of the Committee, and agreed to re- 
new their appointment. The Assembly 
referred to the Committee, the overture 
transmitted to the Assembly upon. the 
subject of fiars of grain. The thanks of 
the Assembly were given to Dr Inglis from 
the chair, for the care and attention he 
had uniformly given to the business of the 
Comittee. 


Nee: 


the consideration of the overture from the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, anent irregu- 
lar and clandestine marriages.—The said 
overture was read by Dr Rennie, when Dr 
Rankine, a member of the Synod, was 
heard upon the subject. The General 
Assembly referred the subject of this over- 
ture to the consideration of a committee, 
(the moderator, chairman,) and appointed 
to report to the Assembly on or before 
Saturday. 

The General Assembly afterwards took 
up the consideration of the overture from 


The General Assembly then took up 
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the Presbytery of Aberdeen ancnt the 
public reading of the scriptures. Dr Cur- 
den and Dr Skene Ogilvie, members of 
that Presbytery, were heard upon the sub- 
ject of the overture, and the General As- 
sembly agreed to allow this overture to lic 
upon the table till Monday, 
Tuesday, May 26. 

An overture from Sir H. Moncreiff 
was transmitted to the Assembly, bearing, 
that as the Rev. Dr M*Lea of Rothsay 
was trying the question respecting the ha- 
bility of the clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land to property and other taxes, and as 
the result of this trial would very mate- 
rially affect the interests of the clergy, the 
Assembly should take the subject into their 
serious consideration, and come to some 
resolution respecting it. After a good 
deal of discussion, it was resolved, nem. con. 
that the Assembly do adhere to their re- 
solution on this point in 1808, that the 
process of Dr M‘Lea has no countenance 
or sanction from the General Assembly, 
or the church in general, and that they are 
not, therefore, to be considered as impli- 
cated in the question to be tried.—A_ co- 
py of the overture and resolution ordered 
to be put into the hands of the Procurator, 
to be made use of by him according to hi- 
discretion. 

The Assembly had transmitted to them 
a petition from Mr Adamson, minister of 
Cupar, and Mr Bryce, minister of Aber- 
dour, complaining against a sentence of 
the Synod of Fife, on the Sth of April 
last, ** affirming a sentence of the Presby- 
tery of St Andrew's, finding a libel raised 
by that Presbytery against the Rev. Dr 
James Playfair, minister of St Leonard’s, 
duly served and relevant.”"—A_ similar pe- 
tition was also transmitted from Mr James 
Rodger, minister of Denino, and Dr Tho- 
mas Jackson, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, St Andrew's, appellants against 
said sentence. 

The petitions, with the reasons of 
dissent and complaint, and the reasons of 
protest and appeal, were read, as also the 


Jibel against Dr Playfair. 


Mr Cockburn and Mr Jeffrey were heard 
at great length for the complainers, an¢ 
Principal Hill in defence of the Presbytery 
of St Andrew's. After a short debate, 
it was moved and seconded, and wnan'- 
mously agreed to, That the General As- 
sembly should sustain the complaints and 
appeals against the Synod of Fife, in @* 
far as they relate to the words “ art and 
part,” found in the libel, and to the words 
** in the year 1807," and find that thes 
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words shail be expunged from the libel 5 
and farther, that the charge in the libel 
“ghall be restrieted to the year 1809; and 
that the words in the conclusion of the 
libel ** or otherwise gensured according 
to the demerits of what shall be proven 
against you, shall also be expunged from 
the said libel. But affirm the senten- 
ces of the Synod of Fife and Presbytery of 
St Andrew's in all other points, finding 
the libel duly served and relevant, and 
ordain the Preshytery of St Andrew's to 
proceed to ike the proof of the said libel 
with all convenient speed, according to the 
rules of the Chureh ; reserving to Dr Play- 
fair his right to state all competent ohjec- 
tions, either to questions or witnesses, in 
the course of the probation; and farther 
reserving to him, after the probation shall 
be finished, his right to offer a preot of all 
facts and cGireumstences tending to his 
exeuipation. And the General Assembly 
ordain the Presbytery of St Andrew's to 
proceed in the proof, notwithstanding any 
appeals or complaints which may be taken, 
with regard either to the eompetency of 
questions or admissibility of witnesses, 
though without pronouncing any sentence 
on the proof, while such complaints and 
appeals are depending ; and, in respect it 
appears that the libel has not been duly 
subseribed, the Moderator and Clerk of 
the Presbytery are hereby appointed to 
subscribe the said libel, before any proba- 
tion shall be led. And the General As- 
sembly recommend to all the parties con- 
cerned to avoid ‘unnecessary delays, com- 
plaints, or appeals, that this cause, so im- 
portant to the comfort and usefulness of 
the minister in question, and to the ho- 
hour and character of this Church, may be 
soon brought to a final deeision And 
therefore the General Assembly did, and 
hereby do, sustain, affirm, and ordain, in 
terms of the said motion. 


Wednesday, May 27. 


A petition was transmitted to the Gene- 
ral Assembly for Alexander M*Kenazie, 
Esq. of Ord, and William Reid, Esq. of 
Muirtoun, heritors of the parish of Ur ray, 
and others, inhabitants of said parish, ap- 
pellants against a sentence of the Presby- 
tery of Dingwall, respecting the settle- 
ment of Mr Donald Donald, present 
ry of Barvas, iv the Presbytery of 
a resentee to the said parish of Ur- 

Henry Cockburn, Esq. Adv 

acate, ap- 
ag as Counsel for the appellants, and 

M'Kenzie, minister, Fodderty, a mem- 


June 1812. 
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ber of the Presbytery, with Francis Jef- 
frey, Bag. as his Counsel, for the Pres- 
bytery. After parties ware heard, the 
General Assembly unanimously agreed to 
expresa, as they do hereby express, their 
high disapprobation of the spirit) with 
which the opposition to the settlement of 
Mr M‘Donald, as minister of Urray, has 
been conducted, and their abhorrence of 
the unchristian arts and practises which 
that spirit has produced: And the As- 
sembly also unanimously agree to dismiss, 
as they hereby dismiss, the appeal as fri- 
volous and vexatious, and appoint the 
Presbytery of Dingwall to take the regular 
steps to prosecyte, before the competent 
court, the translation of Mr M*‘Donald 
from the parish of Barvas to the parish of 
Uiray, in order to his admission as minister 
vf that parish, with all convenient speed, 
according to the rules of the Chureh.” 

lt was moved and seconded, that to this 
judgment the Assembly should subjoin the 
following appointment ..nd if the 
Presbytery of Lewis shall see cause to 
loose Mr \\i*Donald from his present 
charge, they appoint his settlement, as 
minister of Urray, to take place at the 
distanee of not more than six weeks from 
the day on which there shall be delivered 
to the Nioderator of the Presbytery of 
Dingwall, an extract of the sentence of the 
Presbytery of Lewis, loosing him from his 
pastoral charge at Lewis. And the Gene- 
ral Assembly having no doubt that all the 
members of Presbytery will be disposed to 
unite in repressing the spirit that has ap 
peared in the parish, appojnt all the mem- 
bers of Presbytery to attend on the day of 
meeting, when the settlement sha!! be ap- 
pointed, and also on the dyy of settle- 
ment.” 

Objections were stated to this addition, 
and a vote being called for, it was agreed, 
that the state of the vote should be «ddi- 
tion or not; being understood that if it 
carried addition, the addition should make 
part of the sentence of the Assembly. Ihe 
roll was called, and it was carried, by a 
great majority, addition, The General As- 
sembly, therefore, ** Do appoint the set- 
tlement of Mr M‘Donald to take place ga 
above enjoined, and all the menbers ty 
attend as they are above instructed. — 

From this sentence the following gen- 
tlemen dissented :—Mr David Dickson, 
Mr Wilkie, Mir French, Mr Dick, Mr 
William M'Lean, Mr Foote, Mr Hamii- 
ton, Mr Roderick M-Leod, Mr Sprott, 
Dr Scott, ang William Manay, Esq. 
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Thursday, May 28. 

Came on the cause of the reverend James 
Paterson, minister of Rousay, in the Pres- 
bytery of North Isles, bv an appeal of the 
Reverend William Grant, minister of Cross- 
burn, from a sentence of the Synod of 
Orkney. Mr Jeffrey appeared for Mr 
Grant, and Mr Cockburn for the synod. 
The counsel for Mr Grant opened the 
cause, by remarking that it was a case of 
a very extraordinary nature, both oppres- 
sive and vexatious to Mr Paterson, and 
subversive of the fundamental laws of the 
church He then stated, that Mr Pater- 
son had been no less than seven years har- 
rassed before the inferior courts, and that 
# statement of facts was only necessary in 
order to convince the venerable Assembly 
of his complete innocence of the crimes 
charged: that being deprived of a lovely 
und highly accomplished wife, in the very 
bloom of youth and beauty, this domestic 


calamity proved too severe for his tender 


and feeling heart, in consequence of which 
both his body and mind underwent a visi- 
ble change. That since that period several 
diseases and infirmities had affected his 
body, and his mental vigour was at times 
considerably abated. ‘That in consequence 
of this, his bad health had produced such 
effects as had been imputed to intoxica- 
tion: that the only two instances brought 
against him were groundless. The first 
he adverted to was, that he had been seen 
in the public market in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and that he had purchased victual or 
meal ata price above the common. To 
this Mr Jeffrey replied, that he had on that 
day performed a journey of about forty 
miles, and that being enfeebled and worn 
out with fatigue, he had taken the only 
refreshment which was within his reach; 
and that having come for the purpose of 
procuring provisions for his family, which 
he could obtain at no nearer distance, it 
was the great exertions which he had 
made in his journey that produced these 
effects, which were imputed to intoxica- 
tuon. 

The other instance alluded to, that he 
had been intoxicated on the Lord's day, 
when the sacrament was to be administer- 
ed. and was unqualified to perform his 
sacred duties, it was answered, proceeded 
from bad health and his general infirmity. 
—Mr Jeffrey preceeied to mention, that 
it was rather a singular circumstance, that 


while there was no fama existing, either 


in his own parish or in his own presby- 
tery, that it should commenee at the Synod 
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of Orkney. But so it was, that in the 
synod it was stated, that a fama clamosa 
existed against Mr P. therefore the synod 
appointed the Presbytery of North Isles to 
inquire inte the same, and also appointed 
four of their own members to mect with 
them. The counsel observed, that as the 
Presbytery only consisted of six members, 
and that the pannel himself could not vote 
in his own cause, this was in fact appoint- 
ing a committee of the Synod, in direct 
Opposition to all rule of procedure ever ob- 
served in the church courts : that accord. 
ing to the form of processes, every com- 
plaint against a minister must first come 
before his own Presbytery ; that he must be 
conversed with in private, and admonish- 
ed, in order to reformation, before bringing 
the matter publicly into court ; but that in- 
stead of observing any one of the rules laid 
down in the form of processes, the Synod 
enjoined the Presbytery, along with the 
said four of their own number to investi- 
gate the fama clamosa. Accordingly they 
met, and having called the reverend Mr 
Paterson before them, he pleaded that it 
was want of health that had unqualified 
him for the discharge of his duty. Over- 
powered, however, by numbers, the Pres- 
bytery found him guilty of irregularity, 
and suspended him for six weeks. Na- 
turally of a mild disposition, and, through 
the feebleness of his constitution, unfit to 
contend at church cavils, he submitted to 
their harsh and unjust sentence. ‘The 
time of his suspension being ended, he re- 
turned to his duty, and continued to per- 
form it to the edification and high satisfac- 
tion of his parish, who, as they had better 
access to know the character and infirmi- 
ties of their minister, were more disposed 
to bear with him, in the spirit of christian 
charity, than his Synod. In this state of 
mutual harmony Mr P. and his parishion- 
ers continued, until three years after, 
when another fuma arose, not at home, but 
abroad, even in the Synod of Orkney, i” 
August 1810. The Synod, according!y, 0' 
that date, enjoined the Presbytery to in- 
quire anew into the report. The presby- 
tery met, and examined several Witnesses ; 
but, instead of any crime appearing against 
him, letters were received from three of 
the heritors, and a petition from the most 
of the heads of families, requesting thet 
they would proceed no farther against Mi 
P. for a whole year. In this state of the 
case, the presbytery, as they saw that Mv 
P.’s usefulness was not lessened, and that 
the people were warmly attached to his 
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ministry, agreed to sist all procedure 
against him. The Synod, however, at 
their next meeting, censured the Presbytery 
“for not~ proceeding to libel Mr Paterson, 
and renewed their appointment; against 
which sentence, Mr Grant appealed to the 
General Assembly. The substance of the 
counsel’s argument was, that it was con- 
trary to all form for a Synod, who was a 
court of review in the first instance, to 
prefer any complaint against a minister ; 
and that the very existence of any crime 
whatever was evidently suspicious, as the 
fama did not originate in the only place 
where it could and ought to have originat- 
ed, in his own presbytery. 

The counsel for the Synod endeavoured 
to defend their conduct from the notoricty 
of the fiuma, and the neglect of the Presby- 
tery to do their duty: that the nature of 
the cause was to be learned from positive 
facts, and not from the commentary of his 
learned antagonist, whose abilities always 
rose in proportion to the weakness of his 
cause: that several instances of intoxica- 
tion could be brought against the pannel ; 
and that, as the heritors, upon his removal, 
would have two ruined churches, and a 
manse to repair or rebuild, therefore, they 
had influenced according to the well-known 
authority of Highland chieftains, their 
tenants to petition to have Mr P. continu- 
ed in his charge. 

Mr Grant also spoke a few words in de- 
fence of his appeal, and produced an am- 

\Ple certificate under the hands of a phy- 
siclan, stating that the irregularities charg- 
ed against Mr P. arose from his state of 
health, and not from intemperance. Par- 
ties being heard and removed, several 
members of the Assembly delivered their 
Sentiments, and, in strong language, re- 
probated the harsh and illegal conduct of 
the Synod of Orkney; and, after deli- 
beration, pronounced the following sen- 
tence 

** The General Assembly considering, that 

from the unanimous opinion of the Presby- 
tery of the North Isles; from the letters ad- 
dressed to them by an heritor of the parish 
of Rousay, and from a petition given in to 


them ®y a great majority ; it appears that’ 


Mr Paterson is now discharging, and that 
there is a prospect of his continuing to 
ey the duties of his office, as minis- 
— parish of Rousay, in a faithful, 
; an and respectable manner ; judge it 
~ € interest of religion in that district, 
Pe cane the sentence of the Synod of 
bh. ney, of date May 21, 1811, and they 

teby do reverse the said sentence. They 


leave it to the Presbytery of the North 
Isles to proceed on the libel, with which 
they served Mr Patterson, on October 16, 
1810, or not, as they shall see cause ; and 
the General Assembly also agree to reverse, 
and they hereby do reverse the sentence 
of the synod of Orkney, of the date of May 
21, 1811, appointing corresponding minis- 
ters to act with the Presbytery of the 
North Isles, declaring that it was incom- 
petent and unconstitutional in the Synod of 
Orkney to make any such appointment, 
and discharging and prohibiting them in 
future to send corresponding members ty 
any presbytery within their bounds.” 
Friday, May 29. 

Came on before the Assembly the cause 
of the reverend Mr Davie, of Inchture, 
who was accused of fornication, by an ap- 
peal from a sentence of the Synod of Angus 
and Mearns, and of the presbytery of 
Dundee. Mr Jeffrey appeared as counsel 
for the appellant, and Mr Cockburn for 
the parishioners; and Dr Nicol and Mr 
Thomson for the Presbytery. Mr Jeffrey 
stated, that the presbytery had, two years 
ago, libelled Mr Davie upon a famaclamosa ; 
that after they had done so, the woman 
and her father appeared as accusers, and 
that after a precognition taken, had drop- 
ped from their libel : that they had renewed 
their libel, and were proceeding to take 
proof, when certain persons, of the parish 
of Inchture, petitioned the Presbytery for 
leave to present a libel with several charges 
not exhibited in the former libel by the 
Presbytery. Against this it was argued 
that an appeal had been taken against the 
Presbytery, proceeding to libel anew, but 
in defiance of that appeal the Presbytery 
proceeded, and. were about to take proof 
without Mr Davie having any opportunity 
to object or plead to the relevancy of the 
libel. 

Dr Nicol, with considerable force, stated 
the hardships imposed, by the necessity ot 
the case, upon the members of the presby- 
tery, to sist themselves parties and judges ; 
and that, being legally advised, it appeared 
to them the most prudent mode, to permit 
the parishioners to libel intheir own name. 
With much warmth, he adverted to the 
great anxiety that he and all the members 
of his Presbytery felt, and their desire to 
have justice administered, and matters set 
at rest. 

After several of the members had de- 
livered their sentiments, a vote was put 
and carried by a majority, that the pa- 
rishioners should be allowed to libel. 

A petition for William Watt, shoemaker, 
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in Aberdeen, appellant, against a sentence 
of the Synod of Aberdeen, was next read. 
After parties were fully heard, the Assem- 
bly agreed without a vote to distniss the 
appeal, and affirm the sentence of the 
Synod. 

Saturday, Mey 80. 

The report of the Trustees of the Wis 
dows’ Fund was given in, and ordered to 
lie on the table. And, on motion, the 
thanks of the Assetnbly were given from 
the chair to Sir Henry Moncreiff Well- 
wood, the Collector, for his attention and 
fidelity to the discharge of his office. 

The Assembly took into their considera. 
tion the petition for ) r Geerge Anderson, 
minister of Lochel! and Cushnie, appellant, 
against a sentence of the Synod of Aber- 
deen, of date October, 1811, upon a refer. 
ence from the Presbytery of Alford, re- 
speciing his cause, of date Bth May, 1811. 
—There appeared at the bar Mr Ander. 
son, for himseli, and Mr Scott, at Glen- 
buckett, for the presbytery of Alford, with 
Mr Francis Jeffrey as their counsel. —For 
the Synod, Drs Skene Keith, and Cruden, 
and Messrs. Bryce and Douglas, with Mr 
H. Cockburn as their cotinse!; and for Sir 
W. Forbes, of Craigievar, patron of the 
parish, Mr Skene as his counsel. After 
hearing parties fully, the General ssem- 
bly unanimously agreed to reverse the sen- 
tence of the Synod of Aberdeen, inflicting 
a censure upon the ¢onduct of the Pres. 
bytery of Alford, and upon that of Mr 
Anderson, which, in the opinion of the 
Assembly, deserved no censure, and there- 
fore did, and hereby do reverse the same 
—and the General Assembly recommend it 
to the ‘Presbytery of Alford to take the 
proper steps to have the matter in dispute 
ascertained, viz. whether the lands of Corsé 
be annexed gwond sacta to the parish of 
Lochell, or not, &e. 

Thé Assembly then took up a petition 
for Mr James Bryce and Mr Robert 
Douglas, complainers, against two éen- 
tences of the Synod of Aberdeen, of the 
Nh October TS11, and 16th April last. 
Messrs. Bryce and Donglas, with Mr H. 
Cockburn, as their counsel, appeared at 
the bar—and for the synod, Dr Skené 


’ Keith and Mr G. Morrison. This cause 


arose from appointing Mr Boyd, son of 
the minister of Crimond, to be school- 
master of that parish.—Parties being fully 
heard, the Assembly did, and hereby do 
reverse the sentence of the Synod of Aber- 
deen. Find, that the dissenting members 
of the Synod are entitled to be put in pos. 
session of a copy of the original jottings of 


the Presbytery of Deer, in October 1810, 
as the only method of substantiating their 
complaint to the Supreme Court. And 
the General Assembly enjoin the Synod to 
take the proper steps for furnishing them 
with the said copy; but in respect that the 
meinbets of the Presbytery of Deer, ap- 
pellants against the sentence of that Pres- 
bytery, of the above date, havé fallen from 
their appeal, find that Mr Beyd, who was 
elected schoolmaster at Crimond, is entitled 
to be put in possession of a sufficient ex- 
tract from the minutes of Presbytery, bear- 
ing that he had appeared, produced the at- 
testations required, and certifving that he 
had been found, upen trial, duly qualified 
for discharging the duties of the office to 
which he had been elected. 

The Assembly next took under considera- 
tion, a petition for Messrs. Halket, Mitch- 
éll, and M‘Laren, members of the Presby- 
tery of Meigle, against certain sentences 
of the Synod of Angus and Mearns, in the 
cause against Mr Burns, minister at Glen- 
islaaAfter hearing the appellants, and 
some members of the Synod in reply, the 
General Assembly gave the following de- 
liverance, viz.— Find, that the Synod took 
up the cause upon the appeal of certain 
members of Presbytery, who had no right[to 
appeal ; that the sentence of the Synod was 
of course incompetent, and therefore they 
agree to reverse the said sentence, and 
they did, and thereby do reverse the same 
accordingly. 

Monday, Jeune 1. 

A petition was transmitted to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, from James Campbell of 
Bediey, Esq. and others, heritors of the 
parish of Calder, appellants, against a sen- 
tence of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
relative to the appointment of an assistant 
and successor to the present minister of 
Calder.—Parties being called, compeared 
for the appellants, John Jardine, Esq. 
advocate; for the Synod, Mr Lapstie, Dr 
M‘Lean, and Dr Rennie, ministers of 
that Synod, with Henry Cockburn, Esq. 
advorate, as their counsel, and alse coun- 
sel for Charles Stirling, Esq. and other he- 
ritors of the parish of Calder, respondents. 
Parties being heard, the Assembly tinani- 
mously agreed to sustain the appeal, and 
reverse the sentence of the Synod of Glas- 
gow and Ayr, and they enjoin the Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, not to prececd in the 
settlement of an assistant and successer 
to the minister of Calder, until the cause 


now depending in the civil court be deter- 


mined. 
The report of the Committee of the “a” 
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He accounts being produced and approven 
of, upon 4 motion the thanks of tie house 
were given, from the chair, to the procu- 
rator, for the persevering attention, and 
uniform care and diligence which he has 
shewn in the management of the business 
entrusted to his care 3 and thanks were at 
the same time given to Messrs. W and J. 
Murray, agents for the church, for the 


industry and fidelity with which they con- 


tinue the @uties of their office. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Psahnody being read, the Assembly ap- 
prove of the diligence of said Commitiec, 
and renew their appointment. 

The report of the Committee, appointed 
to consider the overture from the Synod of 
Aberdeen, respecting the public reading of 
the Scriptures, being read, the Assembly 
approve of this report and recommend in 
terms thereof, and appuint the recommen. 
dation to be inserted among the printed 
acts of Assembly. 

‘The causes not discussed were referred 
to the commission. 

His Grace the Commissioner made an 
elegant speech from the throne, and dis. 
solved the Assembly in the name of the 
Prince Regent, on behalf of his Majesty, 
and appointed the next Assembly to meet 
on the 20th May, 1813. 

The Moderator then dissolved the As- 
sembly in the usual form. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 

May 8.—t he honour of Knighthood was 
conferred on) homas Tyrrwhitt, Esq. M.P. 
and on Robert Hugh Kennedy, Esq. Com- 
missary-General to the forces. 

May 19.~— i he Reverend Andrew Mac- 
culloch Was presented to the church and 
parish of Coivend, in the Presbytery of 
Dumfries, and stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
vacant by the death of Mr James Little ; 
and the Reverend John Mackinnon, to 
the church and parish of Sleate, in the 
Presbytery and Isle of Sky, vacant by the 
death of Dr M. Macpherson. 

May 22.—1he honour of Knighthood 
*as conferred on the following persons, as 
proxies for five of the Knights of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, at the ensu- 
— 

exander H ir 
ood, Esq. proxy for S 

aul Raghott (late Wathen) E x 
for Lord Viscount 
- eyal Arti oxy for 
Sit John Coape 


John P. Beresford, Esq. (Post-Captain 
in the Royal Navy, and M. P. for Cole- 
raine) proxy for Sir William Carr Beres- 
ford. 

John Maxwell Tylden, Esq, (a Major in 
the army) proxy far Sir Samuel Achmuty. 
— And also on 

David Davidson, of Cantray, Esq. Ma- 
jor in the Local Militia for the county of 
Nairn. 

Same day, Charles William, Duke of 
Buccleuch, and Hugh Earl of Eglinton, 
were invested with the ensigns of the Order 
of the Thistle. 

May 23—The Deun and chapter of Ely 
were ordered to elect the Right Reverend 
Dr Bowyer Edward Sparke, Bishop of 
Chester, to be Bishop of Fly, vacant by 
the death of Dr Thomas Dampier. 

May 23.—This day the Ear! of Bucking- 
hamshire was appointed to be Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

May 29.—TVhis day the following per- 
sons received the honour of Knighthood, 
viz.—— 

Alexander Campbell, Fsq. (Lieutenant- 
General in the army) proxy for the Earl of 
Wellington: 

Thomas John Cochrane, Esq. (Post- 
Captain in the Royal Navy) for his father 
the Honourable Sir A. ¥. Cochrane. 

Christopher Cole, Esq. (Post-Captain in 
the Royal Navy) proxy for Sir Charles 
Goodwin Keates. . 

Charles Gordon, Esq. (Captain in the 
Army, and brother of the Earl of Aber- 
deen) proxy for the Right Honourable Sir 
John Hope. 

Thomas Sidney Beckwith, Esq. (Colonel 
in the Army) proxy for his brother Sir 
George Beckwith... 

Charles Henry Colville, Esq. proxy for 
Sir Thomas Graham. 

Robert Chambre Hill, Esq. (Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Army) proxy for his brother 
Sir Rowland Hill.—And 

Charles William Flint, Esq. proxy for 
the Right Honourable Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley. 
May 30.—The Rev. Peter Robertson 
presented to the church and parish of Cal- 
lander, in the Presbytery of Dumblane and 
county of Perth, vacant by the death of 
Dr. James Robertson ‘ 
The Rev. John Honey presented to the 
church and parish of Bendochy, in the 
Presbytery of Meigie, and county of Perth, 
vacant by the death of the Rev- James 
Playfair. 

The Rev. John Shiels presented to the 


hurch and ish of Westruther, in the 
Presbytery 
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Presbytery of Lauder, and county of Ber- 
wick, vacant by the translation of the Rev. 
William Shiels to the church and parish of 
Varlston. 


DR. ADAM. 


Lately ah elegant tomb-stone, designed 
by Mr Gray, Causewayside, was erected on 
the north wall of the burying ground of 
the Chapel of Ease, in the parish of St. 
Cuthbert’s, to the memory of the late 
learned and venerable Dr Adam, Rector of 
the High School of this city, with the 
following inscription, on a marble ta- 
blet 

Memoria sacrum 
Florentissima Schola Regia Edinensis, 
per annos XL. et amplius, 
Rectoris indéfessi, meritissimi; 
viri ingemo, doctrina, industria insignis, 
literarum suavitate penitus imbuti, 
quas ipse et preceptis et exemplo, 
mira felicitate, 
discipulis suis commendavit. 

Natus VIII. Calendas Julii MDCCXLI, 
Obit XV. Calendas Januarii MDCCCX, 


eodem die 

quo filius ejus natu maximus 
efferebatur. 
BIRTHS. 


May 3. At Skerray, Mrs. Roderick 
Young, of Demerara, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell of 
Dalserf, a son. 

4. At Sea Bank, the Lady of Lachlan 
M’Gillivray, Esq. a daughter. 

—- At Edinburgh, the Lady of Colonel 
Birch Reynardson, two sons. 

6. At Kirby Hal), her Grace the Dutchess 
of Leeds, a son. 

%. At Tiviot Bank, Mrs Elliot, a son. 

9. At Port-Glasgow, Mrs Major Camp- 
bell, a son. 

12. At Beverly, the Lady of Robert Pa- 
trick of Trearne, Esq. a son. 

— At Park Hall, Mrs Livingston, a 
daughter. 

13. Mrs Riddell, younger, of Camics- 
town, a daughter. 

16. At Aberdeen, the Lady of Captain 
M'‘Intosh, 42d regiment, a daughter. 

— At Cleveland, the Right Honoura. 
We Lady Charlotte Baillie, a daughter. 


17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Carlvle Bell, 


18. At Portobello, the Lady of Sir James 
Wemyss Mackenzie, of Scatwell, Bart. a 
son, still born. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Captain Stewart, 
Royal Perthshire Militia, a son. 

— At Merchiston Hall, Mrs Captain 
Campbell, a daughter. 

19. The Lady of the Honourable Wind- 
ham Quin, a son and heir. 

— At Richmond, the Right Honourable 
Lady Harict Ancram, a daughter. 

— At Uffington-House, near Stamford, 
the Countess of Lindsey, a daughter. 

21. At Grange, the Lady of James John 
Cadell, Esq. a son. 

22. At Montrose, the Lady of Colonel 
Carnegie, Bengal Artillery, a daughter. 

— At Musselburgh, the Lady of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kerr, 2d Ceylon Regiment, 
a daughter. 

26. At Cardoness, Mrs Maxwell, a son. 

29. At Midholm Manse, Mrs Inglis, a 
son. 

Lately. At Bath, Mrs M/‘Kinnon, 
widow of Major-General M‘Kinnon, who 
was unfortunately blown up on the beach 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, a son. 

— At Rosstravor, the Lady of Colonel 
Ross, a son. 

— At litnest Wood, Sunning Hill, the 
Lady of Sir Home Popham, a son, being 
the eleventh child. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 3. At Rosetta, Jamaica, James 
Palmahoy, Esq. of Falmouth, Trelawny, 
to Jane, second daughter of John Christie, 
Esq. of that parish. 

April 21. At Strathaven, the Reverend 
James Kirkwood, Riccarton, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Currie, daughterof Mr Wm Currie, 
manufacturer, Strathaven. 

28. At Balcarras House, the Reverend 
David Russell, minister of the Relief Con- 
gregation at Colinsburgh, to Miss Anne 
Titterton, only daughter of the late Danie! 
itterton, Esq. of the Royal Navy. y 

May 2. At London, the Reverend Sir 
Henry Rivers, Bart. to Miss Eales. 

3. ‘The Reverend Mr Ellis, of Culsamond 
to Catharine, second daughter of the Rev. 
Mr Daun, minister of Insch. 

— At Tain, Mr William M‘Leod, to 
Jean, eldest daughter of Alexander Man- 
son, Esq. 

11. At York, Peter Smith, M. D. Royal 
Navy, to Henrietta, youngest daughter of 
the Honourable Henry Erskine. a oe 
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12. In Hill-Street, James Glassford, Esq. 
to Miss Jane Mackay, daughter of Colin 
Mackay, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, G. Gaison, Esq. Royal 
Navy, to Miss Isabella Howie Currie, 
youngest daughter of the late John Curric, 
of Dalebank, Esq. 

18. At Hound Church, Captain James 
Aberdour, of his Majesty’s ship Muros, to 
Miss Mary Allan Braddy, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Braddy, of Hamble, 
Hants. 

19. At Edinburgh, William Somerville, 
Esq. deputy inspector of army hospitals, to 
Mrs Greig, daughter of Admiral Sir Wm, 
George Fairfax, of the Royal Navy. 

At Edinburgh, George Porteous, Esq. 
late of the Customs, Dalkeith, to Helen, 
youngest daughter of the late Hugh Ross, 
Esq. Cranston. 

21. At Aldgate Church, William Read, 
Esq. of Aberdeen, to Miss Elizabeth Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of Arthur Glennie, 
Esq. of Great George-Street, London. 

22. At Gifford, Mr John Hay, farmer, 
Townhead, to Miss Janet Fane, Gifford. 

25. George M‘Callum, Esq. of Thorn- 
hill, to Elizabeth, only daughter of John 
Taylor, Esq. Queensferry. te 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr. John Campbell, 
watchmaker, North Bridge, to Miss Jane 
Crab, of that place. 

29. Mr John Robertson, of the Excise, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr Fraser 
Wilson, deputy auditor of Excise. 

June l. At Kelso, Robert Wellwood, 
Esq. of Garvock, to Miss Eliza Isabella 
M'Neill, eldest daughter of Daniel M‘Neill, 
Esq. of Oak Forest, North Carolina. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr Michael Black, 
sadler, to Miss Catharine Peacock, daugh- 
ter of Mr Adam Peacock, Nicolson-Street. 

3. At Edinburgh, the Reverend James 
Foote, of Logie Pert, to Miss Christiat 
Aberdein, daughter of the late Mr William 
Aberdein, Montrose. 

Lately, At Pennycross, Isle of Mull, 
Captain Donald MacLean,, Royal Scots, 
to Miss Catharine MacLean, daughter of 
the late Dr Alexander MacLean, of Pen- 
hycross, 

————— Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Stra- 


chan, Baronet, K. B: to Miss Louisa 
Dillon. 


DEATHS. 


me 22 1811. At Penang, Prince of Wales’ 
sland, James Barclay, M. D. eldest son of 


the Reverend P t son « 
Kettle, eter Barclay, minister at 
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Nov. 10, In India, Lieutenant Alexan- 
der M*Tavish, son of the late Captain Alex- 
ander M*Tavish, formerly of Garthbeg, and 
latterly of Ness Castle. 

20. At Madras, Joseph Hill, Esq third 
son of Principal Hill, and second otiicer of 
the H. C. S. Devonshire. 

Feb. 18, 1812. Mr ‘I’. Christie, surgeon, 
Hanover Town, in Virginia, North*Ame- 
rica, second son of the deceased John Chris- 


‘tie, sen. of Hails Quarry. 


March ll. At New York, Jas. M‘*Lach- 
lan, I'sq. of Caledonia Estate, Clarendon, 
Jamaica, son of the deceased Mr Archi- 
bald M‘Lachlan, Bannachra, Dumbarton. 
shire. 

16. At Kingston, Jamaica, Jas. M‘Lei- 
rose, Esq. attorney-at-law, and clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas, of Surry, in that 


island, 


25. At Frankfort, aged 66, his Serene 
Highness the Landgrave of Hesse Rollen- 
burgh. 

April 6. Killed at the storming of Bada- 
joz, Ensign John Sibbald Lang, 94th regi- 
ment, second son of the late John Lang, 
Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Selkirkshire. 

13. At Banff, Mr G. Bannerman, aged 
78. 
16. At Ewart Park, Horace St Paul, 
Esq. aged 84, Count of the Holy Roman 
Kimpire, and one of the oldest of his Ma- 
jesty’s corps diplomatique. 

17. At Glasgow, George Lothian, Esq. 
of Kirklands, merchant in Glasgow. , 
18. At Maybole, John Macadam, Esq. 

— At Keith, Mrs Grant, relict of the 
late John Grane, Esq. of Gallovie, and 
miece of the late Lord Elchies, in the 87th 
year of her age. 

20. At London, aged 94, the Right Ho- 
nourable the Dowager Lady Onslow, relict 
of the late Richard Lord Onslow (who died 
in 1776,) and daughter of Sir Edmund 
Elwill, Bart. 

— At Scoulton, Norfolk, Licutenain:- 
General James Hethersett, in his 7th 
year. 

—. At Leith, after a short illness, A1rs 
Helen M‘Call, wife of Robert Macnair, 
collector of thie customs. 

21. At Craigha'!, in the 16th year of his 
age, James, third and youngest sou of Mr 
Hamilton, of Parkhead. 

— Near Gorgie, Mr Adam Neill, prinies 
in Edinburgh. 

— \t Portobello, Miss Ann Broughton, 
daughter of the late Edward Broughton, 
Esq. accomptant general of excise. 

— At Leith, Margaret ann, only daugh- 
ter of William Reid, bookseller, 

22. At 
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22. At the Manse of Bendochy, the 
Reverend James Playfair, minister of that 
parish. 

— At Queensferry, Mr William Allan, 
aged 93, one of the oldest inhabitants of 
that burgh, and a most respectable, worthy 
man, 

2%. At Perth, Mrs Margaret Henderson, 
relict of the late Mr Henderson, some time 
ago minister of the Antiburgher Congrega- 
tion of Rattray. 

— At Clackmannan, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Dr Moodic. 

— At Bridgend, Dalkeith, Mrs Jean 
Scott, spouse of Samuel Patterson, Esq. 
formerly merchant in Edinburgh. 

24 At Bath, the Right Honourable the 
Countess of Errol. 
— At Lamiash, in Arran, James Ha- 
milton, Esq. late commander of the Prince 
William Henry, revenue cruizer. 

— At Hermitage Park, William Ged- 
des, Esq. of the Edinburgh Glass Houses, 
Leith. 

— At Northfield, near Leith, Mrs 
Elizabeth Williamson, relict of ‘Thomas 
Williamson. 

— At Falkland, Catharine Philp, aged 
98 years. 

25. The Right Honourable Lora, Vis- 
countess Downe. 

At Bath, Mark Pringle, Esq. of 
Clifton. 

27. At Overwells, Mrs Welleans, wife 
of William Welleans, Esq. of Whitelee. 
— At Peterhead, Dr John Ford Ander- 
son, physician in Peterhead, in the 28th 
year of his age, 
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27. Aged 82, the Reverend Sam. Glasse, 
D. D. F. R. 8. Rector of Wanstead, Essex, 
Prebendary of Wells, and St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and one of the Chaplains in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. , 

— At Edinburgh, Margaret, second 
daughter of Cathcart Boyd, Esq. late ex- 
aminer and accountant of salt and fisheries 
in his Majesty's customs for Scotland. 

— At Leith, Robert Gordon, shipmas. 
ter, aged 24 years. 

— AtInvereshie, William Macpherson, 
Esq. of {overesbie, in the 79th year of his 


age. 

— At Stirling, Miss Elizabeth Banks, 
daughter of Robert Banks, Esq, of Craig. 
head, in the 19th year of her age. 

28. At aunton, George Hart, Esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the Red. 

— Atthe Manse of Govan, Alexander 
Stevenson Craufurd, youngect son of the 
Reverend John Pollock, minister of that 
parish. 

t Kinghorn, Elizabeth Wardlaw, 
wife of James Rutherford, Esq. of Ashin- 
tully, writer to the signet. 

- 20. At Udoll, Justina, seeond daughter 
a the late Alexander Anderson, of Uduoll, 


sq: 
— hae the Manse of Stobie, Mrs Katha- 
tine Williamson, wife to the Rev. Alexan- 
der Ker, 
30. At Holyhead, Humphrey Scott, the 
infant son of H.H Jones, Esq. of Liynon- 
— At South Bridge Street, Mr Robert 
Young, of the Phoenix Fire office, Edin- 
burgh, | 


Price of Stocks. | 

| Bank 3 cent. 

Stock. | Omnium. onsols, 

June 1.] 998 60} 

aj — 60. 

q 22.] 218 3 prem. 
Prices of Pease, ond Barley Meal, in 

inburgh Market, per peck. 

‘Pease and 
2812, Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
aa Bolls. | Pricey} Boils, Price. 

June 2} 390 $30 00 } 75 24 
270 |30 00 | 68 | 24 001 
3200 |30 00 | 57 | 24 OD 


Prices of Grain per we Corn Exchange, 
don 


‘1812, | Wheat, | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 


June 1.] 84188|58 66 
8 | 88140}62 70 
98150}64 70 
22.) 102156] 64 70 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


May 29. 


June 5. 
12, 
19. 


Oats, | Pease. 

& 
$7 45 
44|37 44 
45 | 37 4 
4 


| 
| 
ii 
| 
| 
ae 
46 57} 74 
44 58} 72 
46 60 | 72 
48 55} 72 
Wheat. | Barley 
Se OS 
55 66 
57 68 
57 70 
63 75 
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